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WHICH WILL WIN? 


HOW JAPAN MIGHT DEFEAT RUSSIA 


By GORDON STRONG 


T HERE is more or less misunderstanding in the American tures during the same period increasing from 30,505,086 yen, to 


mind as to the relative strength of the Japanese and 244,752,340 yen. 

Russians in the far East. Because Russia occupies a But far more eloquent than these facts is the growth of the 
great area in Europe and Asia and has an immense standing merchant marine, the navy and the army. These are thor- 
army and navy does not necessarily imply that Russia is su- oughly modern in training and equipment, and prepared for 


perior to Japan in the East. From a recent publication, the hard service. Russia is at a disadvantage in the scattering of her 
“Financial and Economical Annual of Japan,” which has been forces over wide stretches of territory and the distance from St. 
issued by the Japanese department of finance, we learn some Petersburg, which could only be bridged by the great trans- 
remarkably interesting facts. It is shown that, leaving out of continental railway. This would allow any aggressive army tg 
account the islets having less than one ri (2% miles) of coast cut the small detachments down piecemeal. A quick str< 
line, the empire of Japan comprises 487 islands, with an area of | on the part of Japan might lead to a short, victorious 
162,000 square miles. Upon this area, about equal to that of paign. A suggested plan by which the Japanese might 
our Atlantic coast states from Maine as far south as North just appeared on the editorial page of The Chicago 


Carolina, despite the fact that only one-twelfth of the land is The writer says: 

arable, there subsist a population of 45,000,000, increasing “Perhaps the Japanese know that by no poss 
today at the average rate of nearly a million per annum. In _ they strike a telling blow at Russia unless they t 
1868 the total revenues of the empire amounted to only 33,089,- three great fortresses, Vladivostok, Port Art’ 


313 yen ($16,544,656), while those of the current fiscal year Now, though Japan might well invade Corea | 
have reached the sum of 251,681,961 yen; the annual expendi- declared, it certainly could not invade Manchuria 
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mitting an act of war. And it also could not invade Manchuria 
without first winning on sea. Perhaps, then, the Mikado is 
waiting first until all hope of peace is averted, next, until he 
beats the Muscovite at sea before beginning his land campaign 
on the continent of Asia. 

“If both things came to pass he could strike, perhaps, not 
at Corea, but at the head of the Liaotung peninsula, at the foot 
of which are both Port Arthur and Dalny. 

“Suppose the Japanese, having won at sea, decided to oc- 
cupy some point on the Liaotung peninsula, on the railroad 


north of Dalny and Port Arthur. What would be the advant- 
age of the move? First, they would have a sea base and short 
line of communication to it which could not be severed. The 


To take 
a position upon it the invaders would not need to get from 
under the shelter of their naval guns. 
would 
their base. 

“Second, the invaders would effectually besiege two of 


railroad runs along the west coast of the Liaotung. 


So, if defeated, they 


not be annihilated, but could find a ready retreat to 


Russia’s strongest fortresses without necessarily coming within 
cannon shot of either one. The fleet would prevent succor by 


sea, the possession of the railroad and surrounding country 
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would prevent succor by land. Owing to the narrow contour 
of the peninsula the ships could blockade three sides and 
troops but one—a reversal of the usual custom and a great 
advantage to the country with the victorious fleet. 

“Third, the Japanese would achieve at one fell blow Na- 
poleon’s constant object—to divide his enemies. The Russian 
troops are scattered all over Manchuria, with large garrisons 
in Port Arthur, Dalny, Mukden, New Chwang, Vladivostok, 
and along the railroad. An occupation on the peninsula north 
of the two first named places would just about split the Rus- 
sians in hali and give the Japanese general a chance, if he 


could utilize it, to use his interior line and concentrate his 
whole force against the scattered sections of his enemy. 
“Fourth, the Japanese being in uninterrupted possession 
of the railroad for a time, they would absolutely destroy it for 
hundreds of miles north before permitting their enemies to use 
Under 
these circumstances it would be hard for Russia to send an un- 
divided army to the relief of Dalny and Port Arthur. And if 


the relieving army came in divisions the Japanese would have 


it to shunt reinforcements to the scene of operations. 


the chance to beat them piecemeal.” 


DISPOSITION OF JAPAN’S AND RUSSIA’S FORCES IN THE FAR EAST 


From the Nei 


lork Herald 
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WHERE SCIENCE STANDS TODAY 


A SURVEY OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


AND A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


By Sir OLIVER LODGI 


I.. RAPID CHANGES IN SCIENCE. 
pr Y years ago the doctrine of the im 


mutability of species in biology was, 


I suppose, an orthodox article of faith. An 


ittempt to trace the origin of species t 
show by what stages they had come to be 
what they were—to trace the process 
evolution by which they had come into be 
ing—was to begin a bold and revolutionary 
achievement, which is not by any means yet 
complete. 

Twenty years ago the doctrine of the im 
mutability of the forms of matter, the per 
manence and eternity of the atoms of which 
the chemical elements are composed, was 


gvoest that ele 


an orthodox article of faith. To question it, to sug 


ments might perchance change into each other, that one atom 
might cease to be, and another might come into being on the 
ruins of the first, that inorganic matter might be subject to a 
process of evolution and development, was to be a bold and 


heterodox speculator, and to hazard a guess not based on ade 





quate experimental evidence. Crookes was a man who under 
took this and other hazardous risks; and already time is goit 
far to justify his insight and penetration 

Not that the transmutation of the elements and the evolu 
tion of the forms of matter are even yet quite orthodox doc 


trines; they have to stand the racket of criticism and to make 
their way slowly, but at least they have a good chance of life, 
and the evidence on which they are based is evidence of no ont 
kind, 
clinched by many and diverse lines of argument. 


JS. 


are the chief pioneers in the extraordinary and rapid develop 


but is drawn from many different 


phenomena 
Thomson and Larmor and the Curies and Rutherifor: 
ment through which we have passed. The first mathematic 
and physical, the second mathematical alone, the third physical 
and chemical, and the fourth physical—those are the stages 
through which the doctrine has passed, and now Ramsay 


Soddy, on the purely chemical side, have apparently clinched 
the matter and confirmed in unmistakable fashion the more re 
fined and recondite work of Rutherford; which itself in its 


turn lent countenance and encouragement to the lofty and bril 


mathematical excursions and theoretical deductions and 
Professor in the U 


liant 
predictions of Joseph Larmor, Lucasian 


versity of Cambridge, England. 


II. MATTER. 
The result of all this work has been to render probable a 
view of the atom of matter something like the following: 
Imagine a great number of small electrified particles scat 
tered about through a large empty space and flying freely in 
all directions, but retaining the general form of a cluster—not 
moving in straight lines, that is, but in orbits—each flying with 
immense speed inside the cluster, and the cluster slowly drift 
ing along like a swarm of bees. That cluster represents the 


most modern conception of the atom. It cannot possibly be 


the final and complete truth, but it is clearly a step in the direc 
f the truth, and in that form alone can it 
ward today. 

But if we liken the atom 


swarm of quickly-flying bees, we must be prepared to 


tion < 


be put for- 


of matter to a slowly-drifting 
picture 


the bees as very much smaller than any ordinary insects, or els¢ 





( n Ss ve! epnene enlarg¢ lf t 
is Of ordinary size, say a yard 

o in diameter, the insects which compos 

mu t be microscopic—too small to be 


with the naked eye—if the proportio: 


which is now strongly 

: ec Peay: 
pected and almost known to exist b 

ween the atom and its constituent electric 
rges [he size, tl 


na 


he weight, the velocity 
nd the number of the particles is being, 
Suffice 
to say that the speed is such that a rifle 


partially has been, determined. 


sullet is slow and almost 


stationary in 
omparison; and the number of bodies in 





ter is to be reckoned by hundreds of 


thousands for the case of every one of the heavier sorts of 


mvery now and then 


one of these quickly-flying particl 


J 
J 


he group and rushes away in a straight line. 
lil. THE ACTIVE ATOM. 
This is called 


s to disturb the equilibrium of the remaining group, so that it 


radio-activity. The result of radio-activity 


to break up into two parts, 





usually a relatively smal! 


part and a relatively large one—one, say, one hundred times 

the mass of the other. If the group which breaks up is an 
I t 

atom of radium, the smaller part is now known to be helium, 

nd the rger part is very unstable, so that the breaking up, 

once begun, continues, until a considerable number of atoms 


1 in a few days; and what the residue 


forme 


4 the atom has by th 


is not yet known. It is 
kely that it all breaks up into one single substance. 


at time become 








e process of radio-activity, though most strongly de 
eloped in radium, was not first discovered there, and it is 
ow id to exist in other substances—perhaps in all; 
so, We may have to admit that every atom of matter is liable 
cCasit get into an unstable condition and tumble down 
to othe S es which may or may not be such as have 
previously been recognized and known 
\ ere leal more experimental investigation is necessary 
efor ‘ é can be regarded as complete and established. 
Suppose that the new views of matter establish themselves, 
t seem I sidered that they constitute a serious upheay- 
lo ler p ophic doctrines a revolutionary overturi 
‘ blished theory. They are supplementary, not subversive 
The only doctr they revolutionize is the doctrine of the im- 
iutability of the specific forms of matter, or the conservation 


ny given variety. 


aterial of which matter is 


or underlying m 
omposed is still cor and indestructible, so far as our 





knowledge yet 


IV. THE BREAK-UP OF THE ELEMENTS. 





On the new view, the elemental atoms are no longer be- 
lieved to be permanent and constant in form. Helium has been 
seen to come into existence de novo, in the course of a few 
lays, appearing in a sealed tube, into which nothing resem- 
bling helium was put, originating from a previously existing 
element which was not helium, nor any compound of helium, 
but which has demonstratively tumbled down into helium and 


other at present unknown substances. 
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So it appears that lements are not immutable; one 


k up into others, and though the 


slow, 


element may change or brea 


process in general is extremely it is probably true ot 


every form oi matter that though the substratum and basis is 
fixed and constant in quantity, its mode of chemical and physi 


cal manifestation is liable to change; sometimes exhibiting 


itself in the form of radium, sometimes in the form of helium, 
sometimes perhaps of copper. sometimes, let us say, of lead; 
and again sometimes in none of these so-called material forms. 
but exhibiting itself in the str 


called 


ange and ghostly form of matter 
“electricity.” 


V. WHAT IS LIFE? 


Very well, then, what is the meaning of this state of things 
and how does it affect our outlook upon the universe? All that 
it does is to extend into the domain of chemistry and physics 
the same idea of flux and constant change and lack of perma 
ich we were already familiar—in 
ly bodies, 


nence and mutability with wh 
astronomy among the heaven where stars blaze out 
and decay, where solar systems come into being out of nebulae, 
and where a number of extinct suns testify to former activity: 
history of the earth, 
under the 


in geology. as regards the past where 


every continent has been many times submerged 


as the floor of an an 
that date: 


oceans, and its rocks slowly deposited 


] 


cient sea, with the forms of lowly life appropriate to 


and more especially in biology, as concerns living creatures, 
both plants and animals, where instability is manifest and ob- 
trusive. 

For what essentially is life? We do not know; but what- 


ever it may be it is essentially a process of constant change. 


The organic can only exist on condition usually of growth, cul 


mination, and decay—at any rate of change; and usually the 


changes are rapid. There are exceptional cases where they are 
slow, and then the vitality is said to be dormant, as in seeds, 
which are waiting to be released, as by a detent, by the ap- 
proach of favorable conditions for fullness of life. 

The potentiality or the actuality of constant change is at 
least a concomitant of every form of life; and now this same 
condition is found to be running through the whole material 
universe. 

What 


London Daily News, it is too early yet to guess, but there 


does it mean? As I suggested in an article in the 


are those who have surmised that matter is after all only the 
weapon and vehicle of mind; the way it interprets itself to our 
consciousness through our sense organs gives no clue to its 
real nature. 

Its fundamental and underlying reality is unknown to us, 
but some of it certainly constitutes our bodies; a motion and 
alteration of configuration of the molecules of our brain is be 


lieved to accompany every act of thought—it will be, at any 
rate, a suggestive analogy if a material process of essentially 


similar sort is found to be occurring throughout what we know 


as the inorganic world—the world of dead matter; and we 


shall begin to ask, does all this motion correspond to some 
Universal Thought or Mental Acitivity likewise? 

It behooves us to walk warily here, and not to leap before 
we have looked long and well, and have ascertained that the 
The next fifty years have much in store for 


For centuries the human 


ground is secure. 
us. Science is only in its infancy. 
race was wrapped in swaddling clothes and forbidden to stir 
hand or foot in the investigation of nature; it was told to be 
good (or bad) and to lie quiet and be fed by the trained nurses. 
Scientific inquiry was impious and diabolic. 

Only during the last few centuries has emancipation begun. 
With much effort and some pain Galileo and Newton unwound 
and began to throw off the swaddling clothes; now the race 
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is almost emancipated and is beginning to look over the edge 
of its cradle 


It may well feel awed and almost appalled at the 
prospect of tuture discovery beicre it. 
VI. A TOUCHSTONE OF THE PEOPLES. 
Which of the nations will take the lead in this matter, and 
will pioneer the race through the fruitful lands of observation 
and discovery which are now opening on our vision, the next 


century will probably show; it will not be the nation which sits 


content with its past activity, and neglects its own higher edu 
cation for the sake of immediate comfort and luxury. 
The next century will indeed be fruitful, and will be a ter- 


rific touchstone of the peoples. But a century is only an epi 


sode in the history of the human race. It seems long becaus« 


our individual lifetime is so short, though it surely need not 


always be so absurdly short as it is now ii we give pathology 


and scientific medicine a chance; it seems short also because 
‘ 


the whole history of civilization is an affair of yesterday. 


Back through the aeons of the past the patient earth was 
preparing for the advent of an intelligent and mastering race 
On through the aeons of the future the progress and develop 
ment of that race, now at length arrived, are to be expected. 
There is no end to what may be accomplished if each genera 
tion is true to its destiny, and if it keep the torch of science 
| never more allowing a dark age to intervene. 


light, 


Not always will science be associated with clamor and 


smoke and restlessness and illiteracy and ugliness; these are 
the struggles and defects of childhood. Presently something 


calm and majestic will emerge, and the man of that day 
will look upon the world with comprehending eyes and will 
rejoice in such a contemplation of a scheme of law and order 

as is at present possible to only a few. And then. 
as now, will he feel out to something beyond, expressible in 


and beauty 


its highest aspect. then as now, only by the glorified artist. 


poet. musician, of that day; though even in its lower aspects 


strangely satisfying: for then the conception of the average 


man will have been enlarged'to fit the knowledge of the sage 
of today 

Yet shall their sages also feel but as it were in the begin- 
a million years hence will work no difference 
Still before them also will 
loom the majestic vision of the infinite, and still will their men 


ning of things: 


in the feeling of actual achievement. 


of highest knowledge and deepest insight confess that they are 
but as children who have learned to walk about the nursery, to 
play on the seashore, while the great ocean of truth © still 
stretches before them unexplored; still will they feel that they 


ire but dimly groping after the great truths of God. 








The Annexer Will Git Yer, If Yer Don’t Watch Out!—New York Times. 
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The “Guebi,” 





or Royal Enclosure, Where Menelik, His Family and Attendants Dwell. 


MENELIK, THE POWERFUL EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 


A PEN PICTURE OF THE COUNTRY, THE INHABITANTS, 


AND THE MAN WHO 


HE news that the United States’ expedition to Abyssir 

urder Consul General Skinner of Marseilles, has succeed 

ed in negotiating a treaty between the United States and 
the Empire of Ethiopia, has aroused iresh interest in Met 


elik, the Emperor. For years we have been accustomed to sec 


references to this remarkable man, but now that friendly com 


mercial relations have been opened for the first time the read 
Day 


the people, and their poweriul :uler. 


ers of Our will want to know something of the country, 


One evidence of the foresiglit of Menelik has been his « 


efforts to open his and establish easy com 


munication with the coast. 


ergetic country 


- ] . 
vranted conces 


To this end he 


sion for a railroad 500 miles long, to connect Jibitul, the port 
in French Somaliland with his capital, Adis Ababa 
lhe trade of Adis Ababa with the coast was formerly cat 


ried on almost entirely from Zeila, a small 
British 
through a fairly level country to the important town of Har 


Red Sea port 


charge of a vice-consul. Camels carried the goods 


rar, a town which has always been the distributing 
There is a good mule track 


point lor 
the centre and east of Abyssinia. 
winding through cultivated plains and high mountain ranges 
rising gradually to the lofty plateaux of the Abyssinian uplands 
where Adis Ababa lies perched. As in all North and Central 
\frica the Greek race abounds and appears to be the commer 
cial pioneer in all these tropical countries. Its people art 
thrifty and hard-working, are pure immigrants, and assimilate 
readily with the natives, with whom they have more in com 
mon than the From Diri Adowa two main 
routes, one over the mountains, a good track ior mules and 
horses in dry weather; and the other through the Dankali des- 

l slow 


European. are 


ert, traversed by the ship of the desert. The latter is a 
but steady mover, carries larger loads, and gives no trouble 
en route. 

The wealth of the picturesque and dirty Dankali, according 
to Lieut.-Colonel Wrightwick Haywood, in “The Sphere” of 
London, is measured by the number of his camels. The skin 
clothes him, the milk feeds him, the dung is his firewood, and 
the hire procures him grain and more camels. He lives in a 
hovel made of leaves and twigs, sits on his haunches at the 
doghole which forms its entrance, and regards the passing 
traveler with a malevolent eye. His hair is long and ringletty 
and plentifully bedaubed with grease, which makes it glisten in 
the sunshine. The odor of him ‘s unutterably objectionable and 
his instinct weird and uncanny, but these are kept down by a 
wholesome dread of the hand of Menelik, which is put forth 


Such is the Dankali, without the 


when he oversteps the line 


IS ABSOLUTE RULER 
ud oO hNos¢ spo ( e To « ) 11 wero byssinia 
would be closed 

During the the tracks about the capitol are almost im- 
passable on account of the mud. Should an Abyssinian meet 


man in the road whom he considers of more importance than 





himself he imme tely dismounis, casts his eyes on the ground, 
ind leads : e by the bridle until his superior has 
passed by 

Phe es of the province of Godjam and some other 
parts of the country carry a most picturesque little umbrella 
mace of cane or reed. It is most curious to see, as you often 
do little withered old man or woman, dusky as coal, who 


complexion to care for, and whose worldly pos- 


sessions contained in a small begrimed handkerchief 


were 


walking along the ro: 


the tiny little apol 
the 


id under the shade of 


OgN fora parasol All the people are clothed men in a 


called a shama and the women in a volumin 


white cotto1 toga 


ous kind of bathing gown. a burnous made from the wool of 
the dark brown sheep of the country much of the color of the 
Indian camel, forming their protection against the cold and 
wet—and when traveling they carry with them a light tent ot 
white cotton sheeting of the thinnest description. The tent is 
long enough for a man to he down in with his legs more or less 
curlel up, and high enough for him to crouch in. It does not 
peg down very closely to the ground and is a poor protection 
irom cold, wet, or heat; but the Abyssinians of both sexes are 
very hardy and subsist on little. Meat with them is more or 
less a luxury, but when they get it they eat it raw, with un- 
leavened bread. Tij, a sort of beer made from honey, is thetr 
favorite drink, and it appears to make them very uproarious; 
it is not a tempting beverage for the American. 

Describing a visit to Emperor Menelik’s palace, Mr. Hay 
“The palace of Menelik. the 


conglomeration of buildings of all 


wood says: shown in distance 


consists of a large 


of various forms and material, in a huge com- 


above, 
sorts and sizes 
pound, surrounded as are all the dwellings of the chiefs with 
The through a large stone gateway. 
about which are lounging many groups of 
the audience chamber. 


palisading entrance is 


retainers awaiting 


the return of their masters from men 


and tribes of the un- 


Cattle also are 


with led mules, mendicants., 


employed, hoping that something may turn up. 


petitioners, 


being driven for food jor the Guebi inmates, donkeys and men 


loads of grain, and occasionally you see the soldierly 


with 
troopers of the British agent’s bodyguard in the picturesque 
escort of the Italian minister. Mounting the steep ascent to the 


interior of the Guebi (Guebt implies hill and enclosure and 
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palace buildings generally) you arrive at a second walled en- 
closure which necessitates a further parley before admittance, 
and then through another enclosure to the small hall of audi- 
ence, which is a room that communicates with the private por- 
tion of the palace and is approached by eight or ten stone steps. 

“This audience chamber is simple to a degree and is sur- 
rounded by Venetian blinds kept carefully closed on the side 
towards the palace. In the room are seated two or three of 
the palace officials who come to receive us and make civil 
speeches through the medium of the interpreter. One of the 
more important Ras, who excused himself from rising to wel- 
come us on account of indisposition, was forced to get up to 
receive a letter we presented to him from the King with the 
courtesy due to it. A few youngsters, apparently employees of 
the court, were whispering and jesting amongst themselves. 
After what seemed a lengthy wait Menelik appeared surround- 
ed by his attendants and officials and such of the Ras as 
chanced to be in attendance at the court 

“Menelik was plainly dressed in white as were all his court, 


and had a white handkerchief tied over his loins. He sat cross 
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legged on the ottoman which formed his throne and supported 
himself by cushions on each side. He is a man of dark com- 
plexion, grizzled whiskers and beard, a pleasant smile, and a 
very determined jaw. The general expression is amiable and 
intelligent and confirms the general opinion that he is the most 
liberal-minded and progressive man in his dominion. He is 
evidently not given up to effeminate luxury, and the nearest 
way to his heart is said to be through the latest invention in 
military weapons. He has thoroughly subjugated the entire 
country and turned it from a mass of petty tribes to a united 
and powerful country in which he holds undisputed sway. 

“The name of Menelik commands respect to the uttermost 
ends of his wide dominions, and not a leaf falls without his 
consent. His great aim has been to get his country well armed 
and ammunitioned, and of war supplies of all sorts he is said 
to have a goodly quantity stored in the interior.” 

His present of two lions and a pair of elephant tusks, which 


he directed 


Consul General Skinner to deliver to President 
Roosevelt in acknowledgement of the signing of the treaty, in. 
dicates his good will towards the United States 


A MECHANICAL SLIDING-LADDER FOR USE AT FIRES 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


HE international exhibit of 


apparatus for protection 


against fire and for saving lives, held in Berlin in 1901, 
as well as a similar display at the exhibition arranged by 
German cities in Dresden in 1903, gave proof of the remark 
ible progress made in the construction of fire-apparatus dur 


ing the past few decades water supply, the breathing 


devices, as well as methods giving alarm and lighting plants 


have been very much improved upon, but the building of climb 


ing apparatus, such as sliding-ladders and fire-escapes, shows 
r 


danger to a place of saiety is the fireman’s first and most im 








the most marked improveme1 » take people who are in 
portant duty, and this task must be accomplished in the short 
est possible space of time and by methods that will insure 
success. The mechanical sliding-ladder, with its new modifi 
cations and improvements, is a very simple safety apparatus, 
even though it permits only one person to descend at a time. 
But the distance from the ground does not interfere, as it can 
be used with perfect safety at any height, thus being far su 
perior to the leaping-cloth, which ought never to be used ex 
cept as a last resort. 

Fires in theatres, factories and warehouses, often resulting 
in appallingly large numbers of dead and injured—the fire in 
the Parisian warehouse in Budapest, for instance—have been 
an incentive for repeated efforts to construct life-saving devices 


that would prove efficacious in attempts to remove people who 


1 


are exposed to danger in high buildings. Small models, to i] 
lustrate diverse apparatus inten-led for this purpose, differently 
constructed fire escapes, with one or more landings or bridges. 
that form a passageway from the burning building to the lad 
ders, have been exhibited from time to time 


The new model reproduced in the accompanying illustra 


tions shows Mr. Jetley’s ideas regard to the construction 0 
such apparatus, carried out by means of modern appliances 
The inventor has combined a peculiarly built fire escape with a 
water tower, such as is used in America. A structure that re 


sembles a tower with telescope-like metal pipes, is propelled 


by water power and placed on the middle of a platform on 

four-wheeled motor-wagon; other telescopically arranged metal 
pipes are grouped around the tower, to direct and support six 
platiorms. The latter are arranged like balconies, and fitted 
with step-ladders that move on jointed hinges. They can be 
attache] to each succeeding story \ motor mounted on the 





“TLLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


wagon propels the hydraulic life-pump with which it has beet 


connected This motor hits and lowers all the platforms. si- 
multaneously 

lhe inventor intends this ladder-automobile to be pro 
pelle] by an clectric or a benzine motor, until it reaches the 


facade of the burning building; then the platforms are to be 


raised to the height of the different stories until they reach the 


windows. The adjustable ladders and the landings on the side 
of the building move into position automatically as soon as 


} 


the ladder platiorms begin to ascend. This enables the firemen 


to reach the different stories in order to begin their work of 
rescuing, and of extinguishing the fire without delay, while the 
endangered occupants can reach the street from the windows 


and baleomies of the burning building by the Jetley ladder. 








Model of Mechanica/ Sliding-Ladder. 
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A GOLDEN RULE DAILY PAPER 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LONDON WHICH MAY HAVE A WIDER APPLICATION 


Stead 


January 4, 


{[Mr. William. T. 
publication on 


began the 
1904, of a 
unique among 
journals. It will aim 
not only to give the news, but to assist 
Most strik 
will attempt to apply to 
journalism the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount 


new daily newspaper, 


the world’s 


people in their social needs. 
ing of all it 


The following descrip 
tion of the new venture appeared in 
Mr, Stead’s monthly magazine, The Re- 
view of Reviews, of London, England.] 
B lees DAILY PAPER, which will see 

the light with the New Year, will 
be a twelve-page, penny, evening paper, 
somewhat larger than the Westminster 
Gazette. Although a penny evening pa 
per, it will be delivered at the door of 
subscribers in London tvery morning 
between ten and twelve o’clock for less 
than a halfpenny a day—to speak exact 
ly, for Is. a month, paid in advance. In 
many respects it will differ from any pa 
per which has yet been published, and 
will, I venture to hope, tend to bring 
ibout in some respects as great a revo 
lution in the production and distribution 
ot the English newspaper as it was my 
privilege to accomplish in the spirit and 
methods of journalism in the days when 
|] edited the Pall Mall Gazette. Oj 
course, I am not forgetful of the warning 
that though man proposes, God disposes. 
and it is not for him that putteth on his 
armour to boast as he who putteth it off. 
But the principles upon which The Daily 
Paper will be circulated are, I venture 
to believe, financially sound, and _ will 
bring about much-needed improvements 
in the newspaper world. 

It is my aim in founding The Daily 
Paper to carry out to its legitimate and 
logical consequences the principle which 
has ever guided me in my journalistic 
From the first moment that ] 
sat in an editorial chair I revolted 
against the old convention according to 


career. 


which an editor was a kind of Grand 
Lama of Thibet, who, seated invisible 
in the recesses of his sanctum, discours- 
ed oracularly to readers-whom he never 
met and by whom his personality was 
never felt. It is my aim to band to- 
gether all the readers of The Daily Pa- 
per into a great co-operative partnership 
for the achievement of common ends; to 
make the newspaper itself not merely a 
nerve centre for the collection and dis- 
tribution of news, but for the inspiration, 
direction and organization of the moral, 
social, political and intellectual force, of 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD 


Hitherto, s 


as was possible to anyone limited to th 


the whole community far 
mere writing out and printing of intense 
personal convictions, I am fairly well 
satisfied that no one could have mort 
absolutely expressed himself in print 
than I have done; but there was still 

gulf fixed between the editor and 
readers When the paper o1 the maga 
zine was printed it went out into the 
void, nor was there any means by whicl 
[ could follow up every individual copy 
and place every individual subscriber 


personal communication with mysel 


The fundamental principle of the organ 





William T. Stead. 


ization of The Daily Paper is that this 
eulf must be bridged, so that it will be 
possible for me not merely to fling my 
words out into the world, trusting to the 
winds to carry them withersoever they 
will, but to know exactly the residence 
of every subscriber, to render it possible 
for that even the 
to olace himself in 
communication with me. I 


subscriber, without 
cost of a posteard, 
wish to 
make him feel by every issue that The 
Daily Paper is a journal existing for his 
service, dependent for its success upon 
his co-operation, counting upon his as 
sistance not merely in the furnishing oi 
news, suggestions and contributions, but 
also offering him advantages of publicity 
end of organization which have hitherto 
been unattainable through the agency of 
the newspaper press. 

To do this it was necessary to un 
certake the somewhat arduous task of 


creating an entirely new system of di 


is 
tribution from that which has hitherto 


existed. In the papers published up to 


ie present time in this country the edi- 
tor has ro knowledge how many sub- 
scribers he has in any particular street 
r any particular constituency, who they 
re, what manner of men and women 
iey may be, or how he can appeal to 
hem directly for any particular informa- 
10n or assistance. Neither can he make 
available for their service. 
lhe newspaper, as it exists, even if it has 


is organ 


circulation as the sands of the sea- 
ore for multitude, has to admit that 
ts subscribers also resemble the sands 
in that they are indistinguishable one 
om the other, and are without any 
imeans whereby the various grains can 
supplied with the principle of cohe- 
on. This defect is inseparable from the 
cxisting method of sale and distribution 
newspapers, and this system has 


hitherto been an insuperable obstacle to- 





-vement of the end which 


aper hopes to surmount 
by an endeavor to intro- 





lon a system of distribu- 


ich has for 


many years been 





brilliant success in Berlin 
That 
system consists in the organization of a 


ng with 
in several American cities 
ethod of distribution by which the 
ume and residence of every subscriber 
mn the books of the newspaper. That 
esidence is visited every day by a rep- 
resentative of the newspaper. who leaves 
he paper at the door and brings back 
n return any letters or communications 
which the subscriber may wish to make 
to the office of the paper. It is, of 
course, impossible for me to create such 
system complete in all its details be- 
fore January next. but I am glad to 
l-now that sufficient progress has already 
teen made in the organization of our 
Messenger Brigade to justify me in an- 
ticipating with every confidence that be- 
fore the end of the year messengers 
rom The Daily Paper will visit every 
orning the house of every subscriber, 
1 that not merely for the purpose of 
leaving the paper. but also for the pur- 
pose of collecting messages, orders, let- 
ters to the editor. and advertisements 
Adhering to my fundamental concep- 
in of the province of this paper, I 
hall exclude from it everything that 
eught not to be read in the family. Rac- 
ge, betting in all forms, including that 
Stock Ex- 
reported, neither 


reat gambling arena, the 


ange, will not be 
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shall I publish any advertisements which 
minister to the vices of the day. On this 
point I confidently rely upon the vigilant 
censorship of my readers, many of whom 
i have no doubt will, from mere Schad 
enfreude, take keen delight in pointing 
out wherever my advertisement depart 
ment or news editor fails to live up to 
this ideal. 

But much 
than the exclusion of racing and gamb- 
ling and advertisements of strong drink, 
is the exclusion of the rancorous and un- 
kindly spirit which is, of all things, most 
fatal to the true atmosphere of 
with its kindly spirit of charity, toler 


what is more important 


home, 


ance, and long-suffering patience: 


tHe SECRET CITY OF 


ion of 


the extreme southwest port 


I N 
the Chinese Empire, in the midst of 


mountain fastnesses, portions of the 
lofty Himalayas, is the country of Tibet, 
in which is the sacred city of Lhassa, 
containing the Temple of Buddha. Few 


travelers who are not devoted followers 


of this Chinese deity have ever seen the 
sacred city and it was not until recently 
that any actual photographs 
cured. A 
not long ago 
the first 
Lhassa. or the 
Dalai Up 
to this time the only pictorial represent 


Were S<- 
member of a Nepal mission 


took what was probably 
photograph ever obtained of 
rather the residences of 
Lama, just outside Lhassa. 
ation of the sacred city which was to be 
seen in Europe was an old woodcut dat- 
ing from 1660, the work of ; 
Asia. More recently, 
however, actual photographs have been 
taken of Lhassa by a Buddhist pilgrim. 
the son of a Kalmuk noble, who though 
educated in Russia, did not give up his 
Buddhistic faith, but set out on a pil 
grimage to Lhassa as the result of a 
meeting with the Tibetan abbot 
khambo), Agwang Dordje. 
Setting out from the province of Stav 
ropol north of the Caucasus he finally 
arrived at the holy city in March, 1899. 
On this journey, says a writer in the 
London “Sphere,” he 
from the northwest. A second attempt 
made from India was unsuccessful owing 
to the suspicions of the Indian Govern 
ment. A third attempt was made at the 
end of 1900, when Narzunoi again reach 
ed Lhassa from the northwest. He ar- 
rived in the secret city on February 28, 


the Jesuit 


Missionaries to 


(or 


reached Lhassa 


1901, and stayed there a month, during 
which time he was able to use a small 


camera which he had secretly brought 


with him. The views he obtained had 
to be taken with the greatest care 
against detection, but they are, doubt 
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I am going to try to make the experi- 


ment, for the success of which I shall 


depend very largely 
and 


upon the vigilant 


even censorious criticism of scot- 


ting subscribers, of seeing whether in the 
conduct of a daily paper it is possible to 


“do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” It will be difficult, 
1o doubt, always to bless them that 


curse you and do good to those who 
despitefully use you, but if only a novel 
and somewhat original experiment it is 
worth while trying to see how it works 
out. Hence, I intend, so far as in me 
lies, to live peaceably with all men, to 
rely upon the soft answer to turn away 
turn the cheek to the 


wrath, to other 


smiter, and when I| am hit, not only to 
take it lying down, but to think out when 
1 am on the ground what good turn I 
can do to the man who dealt the blow. 
When I was expounding this project to 
cne of the most newspaper 
proprietors in London, he laughingly re- 
marked that it might succeed, for there 
was nothing in the world so good in 


successful 


starting a paper as to begin with some 
startling and sensational novelty; and 
this he probably was not alone in think- 
ng would be supplied by a simple, hon- 

attempt to act on 
the advice of the Sermon on the Mount. 


st, straightforward 


\fter nearly 2,000 years it ought not to 


a feat aiter all. 


1 
ye Ssucn 


HASSA, SACRED TO WORSHIPERS OF BUDDHA 


less, owing to the clearness of the air, 


perfectly sharp and capable of enlarge 
inent. 


hibited in Lhassa, a high 


Photography is absolutely pro 


libetan ofticial 
who had brought a camera from Paris 
being compelled to break it up in the 
Dalai Ministers 
Another educated Asiatic has managed 


presence of the Lama’s 


to penetrate the ever-guarded 
of the province of Wu, of which Lhassa 
is the city. M. Zybikoff is a 
University of St 


capital 


eraduate of the Peters 


burg and by birth a Buddhist Buriat 
irom the Lake Baikal district of Si 
beria. He was therefore able to reach 


ihassa undetected among other (unedu 


cated) Mongolian pilgrims who visit 
Lhassa. He describes the wide peni- 
tential way, thirteen miles long, which 


his predecessor had photographed. 

The city of Lhassa, though small, hav 
ing at most only 10,000 regular inhabi 
tants, 1s an important commercial cen 
The native traders are all 


tre. women 


It is strange, too, that the women form 


frontiers 


two-thirds of the population In the 
centre of the city 1s the Temple of Budd- 
ha. It is about 140 feet square and is 
three stories high. with three gilded 


Chinese roots. and contains the gigantic 


rronze statue of Buddha, which has 


hammered goid and jewelled head-dress 


in front of which burns a sacrificial fire 
ied with melted butter. Other statues 
and relics are kept in chambers of the 


same temple, among which is the statue 


of the women, to which are 


vod less ot 


offered spirits and wheat. The wheat is 


at once caten by mice The sacred 
building also contains rooms for the 
Dalai Lama and his council. Close by 


is the ancient castle of Hodson-Bodala, 
a structure 1,400 feet long and nine stor- 
ses high, in which are located the treas- 
ury, the mint, and the schools of theolo- 


ey and medicine. .\ thousand priests 
take part in- religious processions to this 
monasteries 


ius 


mountain Among other 


in the 
15,000 monks 


near Lhassa is that shown 


tration in which are 





Distant View of Brasburg, a huge Monastery of 15,000 Monks near Lhassa. 
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OUR DAY 11 


LESSONS FROM THE IROQUOIS THEATRE FIRE 


INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE FRIGHTFUL LOSS OF LIFE 
AND HOW SUCH BUILDINGS MIGHT BE MADE FIREPROOF 
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Facade ry the  Ivequole Theatre. 


of the 
Iroquois theatre on December 30, which cost nearly 600 


HE news event of the past month was the burning 


human lives and which blinded and maimed for life many 


more, 
classic, “Mr. Blue 
and their mothers, of whom the 


The play was a dramatization of the popular children’s 
Beard.” It especially appealed to children 
audience was chiefly composed. 
lhe Iroquois theatre had been described as the finest structure 
of the kind in the country and had been open but a few weeks. 
It was a “children’s holiday matinee,” for Wednesday after 
noon, and extensively advertised in the city and suburbs. Every 
seat was occupied and standing room, even in the third or high 
est gallery, was all taken. 

Among the features of the play were representations ol 
uries. As one of these was to appear to fly through the 
ur, all the lights in the theatre were turned out, while the 
bright rays from an are light gave the effect of a moonlight 


scene. Suddenly the thimsy hangings over the stage were seen 


to be ablaze, having caught fire by sparks falling from the 
“spot” light. An effort was made to lower the supposed as 
bestos curtain provided for such emergencies, but it was wu 


successful on account of the stage equipment Later the as 


bestos curtain proved to be of cloth, simply painted with 
isbestos paint. The entire auditorium was soon ablaze. The 
upper part of the building was filled with gas, which ignited. 


1 


consuming the oxygen in the air. and in all probability instant 


galleries before 


suffocated many in the second and third 


they were able to leave their seats and thus saved them from 
the agony of a horrible death by fire. 

As soon as it was seen that the fire could not be controll- 
ed, panic seized the audience, and a rush was made for the 
There were said to be more than twenty of these, but 
nearly all were locked or fastened. In the galleries, it is stated, 
the ushers refused to permit the audience to leave 
them to take 


exits. 


and ordered 
In the rush for the narrow exits at 
the front and rear some stumbled and fell and others piled on 
top of them, until it is said that in some parts of the building 
the rescuers found the bodies six and eight deep. Men women 
and children climbed over th 


their seats. 


e heads of tangled masses of peo- 
ple, and thus escaped. 
Not a male 


exceptions 


employee of the theatre lost his life; with a few 
, they became panic-stricken and pier their posts. 
Had they done their duty and opened the exits, few, if any, on 
atk in the balcony 
Many have been pei for violation of 
Among them are the 


the first floor would have perished and near] 
would have escaped. 
the laws applying to such structures. 
managers as well as the employees. 


In striking contrast with the cowardice and incompetency 
of the employees of the theatre was the courage and presence 
of mind of a number of children. Among these were two little 
boys of ten or twelve years of age, who, when they saw there 
was no chance of escape with the crowd got down on the floor 


and, the space being too shallow to crawl on their hands and 


knees, wriggled their way under tl 
got out. 


e seats to an opening and 


\mong those who deserve praise was a little unknown 
newsboy, who, after helping a little girl, 


nearly all the 


from whose body 
clothing had been torn in the mad scramble, gal- 
Physi- 


service. 


lantly took off his overcoat and wrapped it around her. 
cians and nurses were prompt and tireless in their 
What that means can be appreciated only by those who wit- 
nessed the horrible condition of many of the injured. 

heroism was that of a 
A. W. 
Green, chairman of the board of directors of the National Bis- 
cuit company. 


One of the most wonderful acts of 
little boy fourteen years of age, Byram Green, son of 
Little Byram first guided his mother’s party to 
safety through the struggling throng of frenzied people fighting 
fiercely in the aisles, and then, though half-suffocated and dazed 
by the merciless buffeting the crowd, fought his way back 
through flame and smoke and deadly gas and carried and drag- 
ged to safety a helpless little girl who was in his mother’s party. 
rhis brave boy was himself terribly burned. 

\nother 
formed by Willie McLaughlin, the nephew of Rev. 
W. Gunsaulus 
trance to the rear fire-escape. The calciminer who threw the 
ladder across the space between the fire-escape and the North- 
University building states that young McLaughlin 


act of heroism which cost him his ‘life was per- 
Dr. Frank 
When the fire broke out he was near the en 


western 


could have been tl 


e first to escape, but that he refused to go 
] 


oy assisted in the escape of seventeen women and children. 


rhe flames then came rushing through the doorway; his clothes 
caught fire and he was severely burned. He was taken into 
Northwestern University and laid in a room in which were a 
number of others severely injured. When the physicians reach- 


ed him they found his face scorched terribly, his hair burned 


entirely off, his hands burned almost to a crisp, his legs and 
body scorched and he was injured internally. Suffering as he 
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was, he begged the doctors to attend first to the women and 
children around him who were shrieking in their agony. 

The chief results of the awful holocaust have been the clos- 
ing of all the theatres in Chicago until they conform to city 
regulations and also a searching investigation of play houses 
and other public structures in other cities. Among other things 
it has served to bring out the fact that all this loss of life might 
have been prevented by the use of non-combustible material. 
The New York Post brought out this point strongly in these 
words: 

“In these days of electricity and steam there is absolutely 
no excuse except the contemptible one of cost, for the pres 
ence of fire in any shape within the precincts of a theatre. All 
the furnaces for heating, all the dynamos for the provision of 
light and power, can be placed in their own fireproof structures 
entirely independent of 1 


and disconnected the theatre 
proper. And all these 


known and long have been 


from 
facts are 
known by every architect, by every builder, by every theatrical 
nranager, and it might almost be added by every actor and ac 
tress of any account in the country. At least twenty-five years 
ago experiments were made at Wallack’s Theatre upon scenery, 
soda. A 
woodland scene was placed in the centre of the stage, and a 


painted in distemper, and treated with tungstate of 


gas flame, ten or fifteen feet in length, proceeding from the 


nozzle of an ordinary hose. rhe scen 
ery gradually became red hot where the flame touched it, but 
only at that point 


was directed against it. 


Presently the red hot part crumbled away 


DAY 


and the flame passed through the hole to the other side without 
doing any further harm. The scenery did not catch fire at all, 
in the ordinary sense of the words, the damage being con- 
fined simply to the spot to which the fierce flame was applied. 
At the same time it was demonstrated that cloth, wood, and 
linen could be rendered equally slow-burning by a similar 
process. Another important point to be remembered in con- 
nection with these experiments is that the cost of the neces- 
sary chemicals, of which there are several varieties, is insignifi- 
cant. There is not a shadow of an excuse for the men whi 
neglect, or for the authorities who do not insist upon, this 
precaution. 

“These experiments were the outcome of the excitement 
which followed the terrible fire in the Brooklyn theatre in which 
hundreds lost their lives. They were fully reported in the pub- 
lic press, were discussed in theatrical and scientific papers, and 
in the Legislature, and no influential person connected with 
the stage could have been ignorant of them; and yet after 
lapse of nearly a quarter of a century theatrical managers, witl 
the consent of the public authorities, are putting all kinds o 
fuel into their new fireproof theatres as complacently as a mai 
throws coals into his furnace, and then affecting amazement 
stuff One 


thought that sensible men would have learned before this that 


and horror when the catches fire. would hav: 


fireproof structures filled with combustibles are not fireproo 


at all.” 


THE CROSS OR THE CRESCENT IN INDIA? 


M R. FREDERICK 
who has made 


the religions of 


\USTIN OGG, 
a spe cial study ot 


India, writes a notable to men 2f the 


The 


article in The Open Court, on the con- 


flict between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. About two and_= one-half ganda to its dogmatism. 
million natives are nominal Christians, 


while Mohammedanism embraces about 
twenty per cent of the population and 
Mr 
The magnitude of the conflict now on 
between Mohammedanism and Christian- 
ity in Asia, the of 
the Eastern seas, is by no means real- 


is growing steadily. Ogg says: 


Africa, and islands 
ized by the majority of Western people. 
On all its boundaries Islam is steadily 
advancing. Moreover, as a recent writer 
kas pointed out, it is constantly develop- 
ing an internal cohesion which may in 
time bring the Moslems in all the vast 
region from the Niger to the Ganges 
into a conscious unity of purpose. When 
this is accomplished, the world may look 
207,700,000 


and the exclusively peaceful means em- 
ployed, the results must be 
Asiatic 
writer attributes a 
the success of the Mohammedan propa- 





same ready respouse, Mr. Ogg replies 


In the first 
place, Mohammedanism has the advant 
| Mohan | 1 tl 1 


satisfactory that there are many reasons. 
mind.”’ 


part 


turn of 
great of age both of priority and of Asiatic kin 


ship. “Explain it as we may, there is a1 
The 


*“illumina- 


intellectual and spiritual barrier betwee: 
the Asiatic and the European which no 
amount of effort has ever yet been able 
The attitude of the two 
religions toward the Indian caste systen 
illustrates truth this 

While Christianity “pro 
claims the natural rights and equality o1 


to break down.” 


strikingly the of 


statement. 


men, and by so doing strikes a death- 
Mohamm«e 
Hindu t 


the great 


blow at the caste system,” 
danism asks the 
entering 
brotherhood of the faithful. 

“One thing is sure,” says the writer i: 
Mo 


hammedan nor Christian for many cen 


“merely 


change caste by 


conclusion, “India will be neither 


turies to come.” 


“Asiatic history would go to indi 


tor some interesting developments. It is ISL cate that the prosperity, and even th: 

vii ieee : 57,300 00n ) CHRISTIANITY wpger S 

estimated that Islam’s gains in India 700,000 2.300 ooot very life, of India hangs on the outcom« 
4 ’ ~ . . . . 

alone counterbalance its losses in all Mohammedanism has thus far invariably 

other parts of the world. * * * In Diagram Showing the Relative Strength of Hinduism, = ended in stagnation and death. Chris 


3engal, containing 74,713,020 inhabitants, 
a third of whom are Mohammedans and 
only two-tenths of one per cent of whom 
are Christians, the greatest progress in 
proselytism is under way. Mohamme- 
danism is not advancing in India with 
the rapidity which characterizes Western 
religious movements. But considering 
the rigid conservatism to be overcome 


to those who 


listic faiths. 


religion, 


tative 


Mohammedanism and Christianity in India. 


ting force of a belief in a single God” 
and the authoritative teachings of the 
Koran make a strong appeal, he thinks, 
have 
vagueness and uncertainty of the Budd- 
If it be asked why Chris- 
tianity, also a monotheistic and authori- 
has 





tianity, we fondly believe, is fraught with 
the elements of life and growth. Unlim 
ited patience and discriminating effort 
may secure to India the heritage of the 
Cross. But if so, it may not unlikely 
orove to be because the Christian went 
to school to the Mohammedan 
learned of him the 
to the Hindu mind 


known only the 


and 
avenue of approach 


not met with the and heart.” 
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A NEW ERA IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS BEING APPLIED 


HOW FOREIGN CAPITALISTS 


HE 


nercla 


roma 

le 
said to | 

Bartholomew 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ARE REACHING 


By 


ntic age of 
iterprise 
1aVe begun 


Diaz 


JOHN 


com 


may be 


when 


reached the 


L. 


COWAN 


\merica and 
: 
ire trifling 


tions tormed in the 


} 


comparison w 
United 


remarkable developments o1 


THE 


Sout \merica, 








LARGEST RESULTS 


but their combined investment: 


those of syndicates and corpora 


States. In fact, one of the most 


the last decade has been the ove1 











Cape of Good Hope in 1487, and — flow of capital irom United States to the countries south, 
to have ended when the Hudson oO engage in mini gv, agric ire and lumbering. What the 
Bay Company surrendered the larvest will be ma oO uture to unfold. However, it 
Northwest Territories to the De s safe to predict ny of the glittering promises oi t 
minion of Canada in 1869 Whe promoters will never be 1 d t the termath of tl 
building of empires was but ar orm ot speculat will be one of disappointment and perhap 
incident of commercial activity listress 
in an age when the British East hi test de open xploitation ts the basin ol} 
India Company gave to Englat Rio ¢ Venezu hic S o be found th 
the brightest star in het W 2 ‘ 1 ‘ dl g today o e eartl 
when the Hudson Bay Compai urlace The Rio ¢ kable, or perhaps unique 
and the Northwest Fur Company first, because it Is vable by large vessels at all seasons 
achieved — the onquest of t he vear throug t ever nil i its length, and second, be 
Northwest; and whet Dut \ \ ometimes south! 1 
Village of Rio Negro. Kast Indi Muscon : b : me ” b littl . 
ompanies mad little Hollan phys litior show its entire reasonableness. Thx 
{ powel in thre vorld of fi Ce casi ( u k betwee l the Orin co 
Po us the age of Clive and Warren [lasting i Hludso the Rio Negr« In its entire neth of 175 miles it has a fa 
ind Mackenzie. of Pizarro and Corte seems like a ve oO of but a few feet he rainy season on the Orinoco begins an 
giants. when bold and enterprising spirits despised t imiit nds a little « ‘ hat Rio Negro, so that the formet 
tions by which the lives and actions of ordinary mortals are ills to low water level while the latter is still at its heigl 
circumseribe It is not probable that the world ( Durin ( easol e Rio Negro rises forty to fifty feet 
igain see the peers of those over-grown associations that co bove ‘ srmal level, so that jor a few davs or weeks the 
omized America. conquered India, and divide imong then surface © tream is considerably higher than the surface 
selves the islinds of both the East 


and the West, maintaining standing 


armies, partitioning kingdoms, and 
arrogating to themselves almost sov- 
ereign powers Hlowever,. the last 


few years have seen the birth of cor 
porations which in the extent and va 


riety of their powers, the boldness oi 


their aims, and the far-reaching pos- 





sibilities of their operations may not 


inaptly be compared with the empire 





builders of the past who laid such 
] 


strong foundations 
The greatest of these corporations 


have been planted in the American 


tropics. where the native population 
: | 


IS sO Sparse and ot so low an order 


of civilization that its wants and as- 
pirations can safely be disregarded; 
and agri- 


and 


where the mineral, forest 


resources are 5s 


cultural » great 


so varied as to promise a return upon 








the capital invested many times great 


Manaos. 


Day at 


er than can be expected in more set Fete 
tled the 


exigencies of 


and civilized lands; where 


they are ot the Orinoco, causing the ordinary course of the connecting 


the national governments are such that 


willing to surrender all their rights, except that of taxation, tor stream to be reversed, and its waters to flow northward. 


id 


a consideration: and where there is just enough of danger and Most of our knowledge of the Casiquaire region is due to 


M. Lucien Morisse, sent by the Minister of Public Instructiot 


adventure to attract the bold and enterprising. \ 
France, Germany, England and other countries of France to investigate the rubber resources of the Amazo1 


Mexico, Ce 


Capitalists o1 


have embarked in enterprises of this nature in ntral and Orinoco. It is impossible to penetrate the vast region be- 
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tween the Amazon and the Orinoco except by means of the in- 
tersecting rivers. The dense, lank forests, overgrown with 
reeds, ferns, vines and tall grasses, intersected by sluggish 
streams, and dotted with bottomless swamps and mires, some- 
times flooded in the rainy season like a vast inland sea, and 
cursed by the fatal diseases so prevalent in the tropics, seems 
destined to remain forever closed against the restless spirit of 
commercialism that would fain conquer the world. The rivers 
form avenues by means of which a small part of the district 
can be laid under tribute to civilization. The balance must 
forever remain a terra incognita, more securely closed against 
the conquering white race than if surrounded by a Chinese wall. 

Of the twenty or more tribes that are said to have inhabited 
the Casiquaire district, but four or five are now represented. 
Most of the inhabitants are 
with the African. 


a mongrel mixture of native races 
Their plane of civilization is low, but is 
probably an improvement on that of the ancient inhabitants. 
The Caribs are also found in considerable numbers. and have 
kept their blood pure, as have the 
formidable 


also Otomaks, the most 


and 


warlike race remaining on the banks of the 
Casiquaire. Their enmity is the more to be feared from the 
fact that they are skilled users oi the deadly curare, a poison 


prepared from the mavacure, a herb of the strychnine family. 
\ little of its juice is mixed with the poison of serpents, pro- 
ducing a black essence resembling is sald to be 
] 


amiable savages to rub a little of this 


nails, so light 


licorice. It 
the pleasing habit of these 
under their finger 





scratch will cause a 


horrible death. The points of their arrows and spears are pre- 
pared with the same concoction, which acts differently than any 
other known poison. Its first effect is to deprive the victim of 


his voice. Then he loses the power to move his arms, legs and 
hands, each member becoming paralyzed separately, followed 
by the same effects in his face and thorax. Finally, his eye- 
sight is extinguished, but through all, the sensibility, the will 
and the intellect remain unimpaired. is thus 


The living soul 


entombed in the dead body for hours, until the slow poison 
paralyzes the heart and brings a welcome death. 

The wealth of the forests of the Casiquaire, at least in so 
far as at present available, is almost entirely in rubber. Perhaps 
the hardwoods, dyewoods and medicinal herbs and plants in 
which it abounds, will some day find a market; but the long 
distance to the coast and the difficulties of transportation ren- 
der them of little present worth. 


different. 


With rubber, however, it is 
The social effects of the discovery of large forests 
of untapped rubber trees i 


tropical America are much the 
same as those following the discovery of oil or gold in other 
countries. From every section flock hordes of laborers, traders, 
gamblers, thieves, and speculators, expecting to amass sudden 
wealth in the new El Dorado. 


was built up almost in a night, 


In this way the city of Manaos 
3,000 miles up the Amazon, sur- 
rounded by impassable swamps, hundreds of 


and miles from 
Yet 


population of more than 60,000 and exports more than one- 


any other civilized community. Manaos now contains a 
fourth of the crude rubber production of the globe, being ex- 
To the 
quarrel over the district 


ceeded by no other shipping point excepting Para. 
same 
of Acre. 


cause is due the interminable 


\ few 


vears ago no 
but today Brazil, Bolivia and 


possession 


one worried over its ownership; 
Peru are ready to fly at each 
little looks 
dispute, but hoping to 


other’s throats for while Ecuador 


hungrily on, afraid to take part in the 
catch a few crumbs that may be scattered or overlooked in the 
triangular conflict. 


Although rubber-producing plants are found in all tropical 

and semi-tropical countries it was entirely unknown until after 

the discovery of America. The philosopher, Herrea, who trav- 
, : 

CiCct 


I with Columbus. mentioned seeing the natives of the West 
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Indies playing with an elastic ball made from the gum of a tree; 
but the Spaniards and those that came after them paid but little 
attention to this. They were after gold and little thought that 
the time would come when the despised “ule” would be worth 
more than all the treasures of the mines. For three and a half 
centuries it remained nothing but a curiosity, until an American, 
Charles Goodyear, invented a method of vulcanizing it. 
During the last fifty years the uses of rubber have grown 
and multiplied to such an extent that it is not overstating the 
case to say that without it many of the higher developments of 
our civilization would be impossible. The infant cuts its teeth 
on a rubber ring, and the aged are covered at last with the gum 
blanket of the embalmer. Between this Alpha and Omega 
there is scarcely a day that it does not in some way contribute 
to his comfort and well-being. It is required for the toys ot 
childhood, the sports of youth, the pastimes of manhood 
the comforts of old age. 


and 
Medicine and surgery, the arts, 
ences and industries, find it indispensable. 
opment of 


SCcl- 
The modern devel- 
electricity would be impossible without its use 
insulating purposes; 


for 
and the bicycle, the automobile, the air- 
brake, the typewriter, and a thousand other luxuries, necessi- 
ties and conveniences of existence would never have attained 
their present usefulness. 

It is said that there are more than 1,000 species of trees 
vines, shrubs and creepers from which rubber can be procured. 
Of all these but two are of commercial importance in tropical 
America, the Hevea of Brazil, Colombia and the 
and the Castilloa elastica of Mexico, Central America 
and the west slope of the Andes. Of the two the Hevea is by 
far the more important, yielding much more than half of the 


rubber production of the globe. 
TI 


Venezuela, 
Guianas, 


1e Hevea tree grows with a straight, smooth trunk to a 
height of The 
leaf is of a rather pale, glossy green, oblong in shape, and about 
three long, the 


The trees grow in families or groves of from twenty 


thirty to fifty feet, where the branches begin 


inches growing rather thinly scattered on 


branches 
to sixty in each grove, scattered among the palms and hard- 
woods. A forest that will contain an average of six trees per 
acre over any considerable area is considered remarkably rich 
Each tree will yield about five pounds of pure, crude rubber 
per year, now worth about $1 per pound, and if tapped with 
care will continue productive for eight to one hundred years 
\s young trees can be tapped when only five years old it will 
be seen, that with proper care a rubber forest should produce 
in practically undiminished quantities ior ages. However, as a 
matter of fact, a forest is nearly always exhausted in a very few 
seasons, owing to the wasteful and destructive methods of the 


half breeds and Indians who gather the rubber. In their ignor- 


ant greed to obtain the greatest possible quantity in the short- 


Cs 


time they cut down trees by thousands, destroying for the 


t 
sake of a present gain of a few pounds of rubber. trees that 


would have returned an annual income for half a century or 


more. During the last four years particularly this destruction 


has wiped out of existence many of the most important forests 


of Brazil, Bolivia and Ecuador, rubber trees being felled by 


millions 
Che operations of the Indians have been confined to narrow 


belts on each side of the rivers. Their camps are established 


on the river bank, and a path is then cut through the brush to 


each tree it is desired to tap. These paths are nearly always 


parallel with the stream, so that the rounds of the trees can be 


made by boat when desired. Owing to this practice of hugging 


the water’s edge, vast areas even in the older rubber belts have 
never been touched; and the oft expressed fear that the South 
American 


forests are nearing exhaustion is probably ground 
less New districts are being discovered from time to 


time, 
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and old ones that were supposed to have been worked out are 
found to be rapidly recovering their productiveness, owing to 
the prodigality of nature and the rapidity of forest growth, so 
that the visible supply of rubber is really greater today than 
ever in the past. 

Having located his trees and cut paths to them through 
the underbrush, the ulero, or rubber gatherer, sets out to tap 
them. First, he takes his machete and scrapes off the loose 
bark, moss and dirt around the place where he desires to make 
the incision. Then with a little tool somewhat resembling a 
hatchet, having a cutting blade not more than hali an inch 
wide, and a handle about a foot long, he strikes a single, sharp 
blow, cutting into the inner layers of the bark, without pentrat- 
ing into the sap-wood. At the bottom of the cut he then places 
a small tin cup, into which the milk of the tree flows. 

The milk ceases to flow from the cuts in about three hours 
after the incisions have been made, and should be collected as 
soon thereafter as possible. The ulero therefore returns to 
the starting point and takes a large vessel, into which he emp 
ties the contents of each of the little cups. 

The next step is to coagulate the milk. In Mexico and 
Central America this is done by pouring it into water and then 
adding a little alum, or the juice of the achate or moon plant. 
In a few hours the rubber rises to the top in tough sheets, 
which are lifted off and rubbed and pounded until all the water 
held in “bubbles” is removed. In some sections the milk is 
poured over mats or palm leaves and allowed to harden in the 
sun; and in others it is allowed to flow over the arms and limbs 
of the gatherers, quickly hardening, owing to the natural heat 
of their bodies and then readily peeling off. In Brazil, how- 
ever, it is prepared in a somewhat different manner, and to 
this is supposed to be due the fact that Para rubber is better 
than the production of any other quarter of the globe. 

A fire is made from resinous wood, on top of which are 
placed the shells of a nut found on a species of palm. The fire 
is then banked with clay, leaving a hole in the top through 
which the smoke escapes. A forked stick is then driven into 
the ground close to the fire. The operator takes a paddle about 
three feet long, resting one end on the forked upright and hold- 
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ing the other end in his hand, passing the center of the paddle 
With his free hand he dips up a small quantity 
of the rubber milk and pours it slowly onto the paddle. As 
the heat and-smoke strike it this is har !ened into a thin sheet 
on the stick. This is repeated until all that has been collected 
has been placed on the stick excepting a little that remains in 
the bottom of the vessel, which contains dirt, fragments of 


over the fire. 


leaves, sticks, bark and moss. ‘This is hardened in the sun and 
marketed at a greatly reduced price under the name cernamby. 
The next day the same stick is used, the day’s accumulations 
being added to that coagulated the previous day, forming the 
colacha. When the colacha becomes too large and heavy to 
be handled conveniently, it is cut open at one side, coming off 
the paddle without difficulty. ‘This is pure, crude rubber, of a 
yellowish white color, and shining as if varnished. It is then 
dried, requiring about eighteen months to remove all the 
moisture, losing about one-third of its weight and turning per- 
fectly black. 

The industry of collecting crude rubber is controlled by 
iactors, who establish a trading post or station on some large 
stream, which with its branches gives access to a large amount 
of territory in which “ule” or rubber abounds. In order to 
secure the services of the Indians or hali-breeds, the factors 
must furnish them with supplies of all kinds, such as food, to- 
bacco, rum and the little clothing required, 

The day of the return of the uleros to the trading post is 
a general holiday, celebrated with the firing of guns, feasting 
and carousing. Not until the ignorant uleros are sufficiently 
befuddled by copious supplies of bad whiskey to be careless of 
the manner of settlement does the factor think of talking busi- 
ness. That he fleeces the semi-savage uleros without mercy 
goes without saying. In fact, he does not deny it, but says it 
is necessary in his business. However, the entrance of cor- 
porations and individuals into the South American forests, 
owning their own lands, conducting a permanent business year 
aiter year, in the same district, and organizing the industry on 
a legitimate basis, cannot fail to work a needed reform in this 


and many other respects. 


PROMOTES HEALTHFUL INTEREST AMONG EMPLOYEES 


~HE John B. Stetson Company of 
‘| Philadelphia, has a unique labor 
system in force to which public atten- 
tion is directed by Mr. Albert T. Free- 
man in the Annals of the American 
Academy. The system tends to the 
maintenance of healthful and agreeable 
working conditions; the encouragement 
of personal interest on the part of the 
employee in the business as a whole; and 
the promotion of the general well-being 
of employees through institutional es- 
tablishments. Some of the prominent 
features of the establishment are an or- 
ganized apprenticeship system from 
which promotions are made to the high- 
er positions and the separation of races 
according to the nature of the work and 
its varying attractiveness to different na- 
tionalities. 

The John B. Stetson building associa- 
tion is intimately connected with the 
manufacturing company. It was organ- 
ized to encourage thrift, to spread home 
influences, and to increase the perma- 


rence of the working force. It has a 
large mernbership, of which over fifty 
per cent is drawn from the employees. 
Fifteen per cent of the male adult em- 
ployees now own their own homes 
Phrift and economy are encouraged and 
hoarding discouraged by the mainte- 
nance of a savings fund in which five per 
cent interest is paid. Any employee may 
deposit to the extent of ten dollars per 
week. Over three hundred employees 
now have accounts in this fund. 

In 1902 the company placed at the dis- 
posal of the president, to be allotted to 
employees, 5,000 shares of its increased 
common stock of a par value of $500,- 
ooo. This stock is placed in the hands 
of trustees for the benefit of the employ- 
ees to whom it is allotted. At dividend 
periods an amount equal to the dividend 
on the shares allotted, less five per cent 
interest on the unpaid balance on the 
shares, is paid to the trustees and ap- 
plied by them to the payment of the par 


value of the shares. The employee. at 


his option, may draw annually from the 
dividend not to exceed five per cent of 
the par value of the shares allotted him. 
|he company maintains a beneficial fund 
by a monthly assessment not exceeding 
twenty-five cents on each employee. 
Adult employees incapacitated for work 
by illness or injury, are paid five dollars 
a week. In case of death the sum of 
one hundred dollars is paid. A system 
of pensions for aged or disabled employ- 
ees has been instituted. 

Besides the above a number of insti- 
tutions have been established of a more 
usual and general nature. A mission or- 
ganization has for many years been 
maintained by the company. The plant 
includes a hall with a capacity of 2,500 
Sunday School, week-day 
meetings, a musical society, and various 
organizations, religious and social. A 
free circulating library is operated in 
connection with the Sunday School. A 
bospital and dispensary is also main- 


used by a 


tained. 
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HI workingman oi today has lost his individuality. The 


Samuel Goinpers.' 


only hope that he has of 1 his social and econ 





omic individuality is by unit he movement of or 
vanized labor so he may be in a better position to make a joint 


When 


their fellow-workingmen 


bargain with his employer io: labor he has to sell. 


workingmen of this day unite with 
they gain independence and become real jactors in economic, 
social and political life 

The labor movement starts out by saying that as individ- 
uals we can make no bargain tor our labor that is at all fair 
between man and man; hence we unite with our tellow-workers 
f the same craft or calling d try to make the best possible 
bargain jor the only thing we have to sell—our power to labor 
We are determined to have a voice in settling the wages, the 
hours. and the other conditions under which labor and labor 


power shall be bought and 


Our opponents say that organized labor seeks to rais« 
wages, but only for its own members. Primarily, that is true 
Organizations oi labor have their own members first in view 
when they try to improve conditions; but organized labor 
throws wide open its doors and asks all men and women who 
work for wages to come it Organized labor says, “Welcome, 
brothers and sisters in toil! Come in and participate in the 


beneficent influence and ts of organized effort!” 


1¢ 


Organized labor—what has accomplished? I cannot in 
this article enumerate all that organized labor has done; but 
let me ask what other organization has saved the children from 


the factories and workshops? Organized labor exercised a 
beneficent influence, and state legislatures one after another 
passed laws that took the children from the factories and work 
shops, from the mills and the mines, and placed them where 
they should be, in the home, in the schoolroom, in the play- 
eround. It gave them an opportunity to imbibe the sunshine. 
and an opportunity to grow to a creditable manhood and 
womanhood. 

Organized labor made free schools, it made free school 
books, it made opportunities for and disenthralled men of 
learning and men of the church, so that they too have come out 
in the open and preached the gospel of industrial freedom 
The unions have secured the better protection and ventilation 
of the mines. It is true that here and there we hear of disasters 
in the mines, but few know the destruction of human lives that 
took place time after time when thousands of human beings 
labor improved the conditions 


were sacrificed before organiz¢ 





of the mines. Who secured the lien laws for workmen so that 


their wages might be secure?) Who secured early closing so 
that not only the workers, but also the merchant and the busi 
ness man and the employer might enjoy hours of recreation? 

lrade unions foster education and uproot ignorance; they 
shorten the hours of labor and lengthen life; they raise wages 
and lower usury; 


ps ndence; 


they increase independence and decrease de 
they develop manhood and balk tyranny; establish 
iraternity and discourage selfishness; reduce prejudice and in 
duce liberty; they enlarge society and eliminate classes; create 
lighten toil and cheer the home; 
brighten the fireside and make :he world better. 


rights and abolish wrongs; 


There are in the United States, I believe, something less 
than sixteen million wage-earners. Of this number, about 
two and a halt millions are organized. With this mighty army 
of organized workmen, we advance with confidence in the gen 

If it be said 


that the trusts represent multiplied and increasing power ot 


eral cause of labor upon the now opening year. 


the employers, that need cause trade unionists small appre 
hension. Ii the association of capital and monopoly in com 
binations and trusts is bringing the management of industries 
into a few hands, those hands will be directed by the conscious 
ness that ruptures with labor can only lead to strikes and lock 
outs that must be more extensive and more expensive than 
ever before. Hence the tendency will be to avoid ruptures 
through conciliation, and to settle differences by arbitration- 

not compulsory arbitration, for that may involve the forcible 
curtailment of liberty, to which workmen will not and should 
not submit, but free and voluntary arbitration. 

This labor movement cannot be downed; it cannot be 
crushed out. It will live long aiter you and I are gone. We 
have no fortune to leave to our children but a well-organized 
labor movement. We can leave them this movement so that in 
their time they may find the contest and struggle for existence 
a little easier than we found it in our day. It is the only heritage 
we can leave to them. Out of our labor movement we want 
to establish this country, not only as the greatest granary of 
the world, but the greatest workshop of the world; but this 
can only come from a greater improvement in the conditions 
of our working people. No country ever became or can ever 
become great, based on the docility and consequent poverty of 
her workers. 

And out of our movement will grow a better manhood, a 
more intelligent and beautiful womanhood, and a brighter 
childhood. The time of which the philosophers have dreamed 
and the poets have sung, and for which men have contended 
for centuries will have come. When that day comes none will 
have done so much for the peace and good will that will reign 


upon earth as the trade unions. 
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7; HE question which has been asked as to what are thi 

fundamental differences between labor and capital ap- 
pears to imply that there is some great conflict on between 
those who own capital and those who labor for a livelihood. 
3ut this is not a correct statement of the controversy. To my 
mind, the labor issue is merely a question whether individual 
ind property rights are to be obliterated at the behest of 
labor organizations. 

Organized labor demands that fundamental laws be suspend- 
ed in its behalf; the employers demand that these laws be re 
spected and enforced. This is the one great and irreconcilabk 
which now exists between the 
capital and labor. 


difference forces of so-called 

In insisting that personal liberty and ownership of property 
be recognized as secondary considerations to its own will and 
mandates, organized labor, I contend, has arrayed itself against 
the most sacred interests of mankind in general, and has made 
the labor issue not so much a conflict between labor and capi 
tal as a conflict between labor and labor. Will the owner oi 
capital permit inroads to be made upon his captal?—He will 
not. He will take his money out of business, and will place it 
in a safe place, and live upon it in peace and comfort. Organiz 
ed labor may devise any plan it pleases by which to force capi 
tal to relinquish its holdings, and it will fail in its designs. I 
the advanced wage scales enforced by the unions cannot be 
charged up to the consumer, or, in other words, to the rest oi 
the labor world, then the industries controlled by these unions 
will languish or die. 


An examination of the facts shows that, instead of getting 
only fifteen or twenty per cent of production, as some labor 
leaders assert, labor gets nearly the entire bulk of production. 
The capitalist who gets three per cent on large 
nowadays deems himself fortunate. 


investments 
The employer who, for the 
use of his capital and the expenditure of his energy and brains 
or otherwise his labor, secures ten per cent per annum, 
sidered fortunate. 
labor. 


aoa 
What does not go to capital must go to 
Therefore it is plain that labor reaps nearly all the 
benefits from the utilization of capital. Even the small per- 
centage that goes to capital is in the main reinvested, so that 
it serves to still farther increase the 
labor. 


productive capacity of 
The latter secures not only nearly all the income de- 
rived from labor and capital combined, but it also participates 
in the income from the share that capital receives and saves 
That wages or the amount of production going to labor is 
dependent upon the aggregate production is shown by com 
paring this country with Russia and China, countries where 
there is comparatively little production per capita, and where 
also wages are only a few cents a day. The people in those 
countries toil and suffer more than they do in this, but, with all 
their efforts. they find it difficult to maintain an existence. In 
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China als e trades unionism, or what amounts to the 
same. Every vocation is thoroughly organized, and has been 
rr centuries. Even the beggars have their guilds. But there 


is little capital engaged in production in either country, while 





1 the United States, machinery is everywhere. This country 
rns out a great product per cay and consequently there is 
uir share to distribute » every one. 


century wages have quadrupléd in the United 


States, and the labor have decreased irom fourteen 


hours of 
to sixteen down to about ten. Did unionism do this?—No; 
or unionism has been strong zs a force 


in the last few 
increased use of 


capital which has brought it 
about, and, as capital multiplies in the 


only 
years. It is the 


future, so wages will 


continue to advance and the hours of labor to gradually lessen. 


Unionism cannot accelerate, it can only check, the process 
It is also asked, “What is necessary in order to bring 


about a perman settlement and peace between the two great 





forces? 


I can only reiterate that the one remedy needed is the strict 


eniorcement of primal rights under the Constitution of this 
country. The “closed-shop” principle of organized labor is 


un-American, disastrous industrially, and in utter contraven- 
tion of the laws and institutions of the country. 
unions for wages, 


Demands of 
based upon their ability to prevent other 
men from working in their places, ought not to be made the 
subject of compromises any more than they should be granted 
through coercion. There is no valid dispute between labor 
and capital that cannot now be settled in existing courts. 

Employers do not desire to be at war with their men. They 
do not desire to grind down wages. They could not grind down 
wages if they did desire to do so. They are not responsible 
for there being but small profit in employing some classes of 
labor. They go into business because they find they can make 
a reasonable profit by employing labor at the wage fixed by 
supply and demand. By going into business, they tend to in- 
crease the demand for labor, and thereby to some extent to 
advance wages. But they cannot pay more than the normal 
if they did, they would soon have to quit busi- 
In brief, business must be 


wage scale, for, 
ness conducted on business prin- 
ciples 

Wages cannot be regulated either by charitable considera- 
tions or by the imaginations of men as to what they should re- 
“Come 


ceive. let us reason and be men.” 
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The Democratic Outlook. 





T a recent banquet of democratic leaders in New York 
City in honor of the inauguration of Mr. George B. Mc- 
Clellan as mayor of the city, Mr. Richard Olney gave an ex- 
cellent summary of the principles for which the party stands 
today, and upon which it hopes to come into power once more. 
He also declared ex-President Cleveland to be the one man 
who can lead the democratic forces to victory. He said in part: 
“The democratic party will, of course, bow to the logic of 
accomplished facts. Yet, while using the irrevocable past as 
guide and warning for the future, it will and must stand for 
certain things of vital consequence which the republican party, 
tried by its record, past and recent, cannot claim to stand for 
and cannot be trusted to stand for. 

“In matters of foreign policy the democratic party will 
stand for international morality and decent internal conduct; 
for observance of treaties and obedience to international law; 
for respect for the rights of every nation, however small; for 
refusal to take by stealth or by robbery what we have no right 
to get except by consent of the owners; for continuing our tra- 
ditional role as the defender of the weaker states of this hemi- 
sphere instead of becoming their spoliator; for minding our 
own business generally without meddling with the internal 
affairs of foreign countries, and without making rumors and 
trivial events the pretexts for military demonstrations in for- 
eign ports. 

“In other matters vitally affecting both our foreign and do- 
mestic affairs the democratic party will first of all stand for a 
pacific instead of a militant republic; for appeal to the last re- 
sort of kings only in legitimate self-defense, and not for crim- 
inal aggression; for an army and fleet commensurate with ac- 
tual needs, but not used either as playthings or to bully the 
weak or provoke the strong—in short for the things that make 
for peace and not for war. 

“The democratic party will also stand for the supremacy 
of law; for law for nations no less than for individuals; for law 
for the greatest, as not exempted from its power, and for the 
least, as feeling its care; for law for capitalists and law for 
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wage earners; for law for presidents and cabinets as well as 
for the humblest of private citizens. 

“Every season of feverish stress and storm has its limit. 
Returning reason and sobriety inevitably reassert themselves, 
and all the signs are that the change is now at hand, and is 
most welcome. We have had a surfeit of sensations and of 
spectacles, and need a rest. We need it to recover our equili- 
brium, to assimilate our undigested dependencies, to get used 
to exploiting inferior races for their good and to our own great 
cost, to habituate ourselves generally to strange conditions, 
and, above all, to renew and reinvigorate in us that respect for 























The Cuban Pilgrim’s Progress—Safe at Last. 
- Maybell in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


law and that love of liberty and of peace which the exercise of 
military domination in, any form or for any purpose inevitably 
weakens and too often destroys. 

“In this direction lies the opportunity of the democratic 
party. It could ask for no worthier mission than to be instru- 
mental in restoring to the national life the sane and normal 
conditions upon which its health and stability depend. 

“The man of all men most thoroughly representative of the 
national policies I have indicated, the most capable and sure of 
making them effective—the opportunity being given—the man 
of the proven courage of his convictions, who never yet turned 
his back upon the approach of public duty and is too old to 
learn how, that man unfortunately absent at this time, but a 
New Yorker by adoption if not by birth, and one whom New 
York has always delighted to honor—that man is Grover 
Cleveland, whose record in the past is an all sufficient guaran- 
tee of his action in the future.” 


—=— == 


A Great English Scientist. 





. HE striking article by Sir Oliver Lodge in this issue serves 

to recall the high position in the scientific world which is 
held by the author. He is without doubt one of the half dozen 
most eminent investigators of physical phenomena now living 
in Great Britain. A writer in the Scientific American, in the 
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course of a long appreciative article, describes thus some of 
his notable achievements: 

““A fine scientist with that rarest of gifts, a power of ex- 
position commensurate with his great learning, and abso- 
lutely the kindest man to students who ever sat in an English 
chair of physics,’ is the graphic estimate of Sir Oliver Joseph 
Lodge, F.R.S., by one of his subsidiary co-operators—an esti- 
mate that is indorsed by every pupil and savant who ever came 
in contact with him. Prof. Oliver Lodge is now one of the 
foremost scientists of Great Britain. 

“He was one of the pioneers of wireless telegraphy and 
although perhaps he did not devise the first wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus, he rendered communication possiblethrough 

















Style of Hat Lately Adopted in Panama. 
~-Brinkerhoff, in the Toledo Blade. 


space without wires to a very appreciable extent by his coherer. 

“His contributions to scientific literature are of a very di- 
versified and important nature, while he has compiled many 
volumes describing difficult subjects in a most popular manner. 
His most important works comprise ‘Elementary Mechanics,’ 
‘Modern Views of Electricity,’ ‘Pioneers of Science,’ ‘The Work 
of Hertz and His Successors,’ ‘The History of Wireless Tele- 
graphy’ and ‘Signaling Through Space Without Wires.’ In 
addition he has also contributed innumerable papers upon vari- 
ous scientific subjects. 

“Like Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge is also a deep 
student of the occult, and the subject of telepathy, and has 
written many papers upon the subject for the Psychical Re- 
search Society, of the council of which body he is a member.” 


= 


a. 


How Medicines Cure. 





~RENCH experimenters have recently shown that the white- 
} blood globules or “leucocytes,” in addition to rendering 
a variety oi physiological services, also act as carriers in con- 
veying medicinal drugs to all portions of the body and espe- 
cially to the regions most in need of them. A writer in the 
Revue Scientifique (in a translation made for the ‘Literary Di- 
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gest’) describes the newly discovered properties of the globules 


as follows: 

“But the leucocytes are not content with absorbing, render- 
ing soluble, even assimilating, certain medicinal or toxic for- 
eign substances. They transier these from one part of the body 
to another, and this is their greatest utility. It is the more so 
that the place where they transport these substances varies 
according to circumstances. In normal conditions—that is, in 
health—the leucocytes carry the drug to the liver and marrow. 
In illness they carry it to the affected points, to the centers of 
irritation, where the arrival of the leucocytes is most desirable. 

Here there is a remarkable but very natural and in no 
way mysterious electricity by which the organism profits great- 
ly. All we have to do is to discover the element that we should 
give to the leucocytes to act most effectively. But we can de- 
pend on them to carry iron to the blood-making organs, iodo- 
form to tuberculous lesions, salicylate of soda to affected joints, 
etc. * * * There is another fact that must be taken into 
account. The leucocytes, it is true, carry drugs to affected 
points, but they carry them also, with special insistence, to 
certain organs. Different organs attract different drugs; the 
liver, iron; the thyroid gland, arsenic and iodin; while the skin. 
the spleen, the lymphatic ganglia, and other organs seem to 
constitute regions of choice for several chemical substances. 
This specificity of localization is well known in the case of 
certain drugs—iodin, iron, arsenic—and we should be able to 
recognize it in all other medicaments. This knowledge would 

















JAPAN TO THE GREAT BEAR. 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, 
How I Wonder What You Are Up To.” 
—The Chicago Tribune. 


doubtless enable us to control useful action and, perhaps, also 
to avoid certain injurious forms of action. 

“In fine, the role of the leucocytes in the transportation of 
medicines is of high importance, and it is to be hoped that in- 
vestigation along this line may be followed out with great care.” 
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HIS CLERICAL FRIEND 


Edmund J. James, the president of the 
Northwestern University, was travelling 
some months ago with a clergyman. 
This clergyman, a man of about sixty, 
looks older than he really is—a fact of 
which he hates to be reminded. 

At a small rural station an aged and 
bent farmer, panting violently, boarded 
the train, 


“IT have had to run,” he said, “nearly 


xali a mile to catch these cars.” 


Then, addressing himself to Prof 
James’ companion, he went on: 

“Tt’s a bad job, sir, when old folks 
like you and me have to run.” 

The clergyman, frowning, asked thi 
farmer how old he was. 

“I’m eighty-six,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the clergyman, “there is 
twenty years’ difference between you 
and me.” 

“Goodness, sir,” exclaimed the old 
man, “you don’t mean to tell me you’: 


10h?” 


COMPENSATION 

A personal experience of Governo1 
Odell of New York, recorded in the 
Tribune, illustrates anew how often the 
soul encompassed by infirmity knows 
the compensating secret of happiness. 
Governor Odell was inspecting the state 
institution for the blind at Batavia. As 
he was walking through one of the build- 
ings he noticed a golden-haired child 
standing at a window. She had her 
back to him. The Governor walked 
cver to the window, and said: 

“How do you do, my little lady?” 

The child turned to him with a smile. 
She was exceedingly beautiful, but her 
eyes were sightless. 

“Are you Governor Odell?” she ask- 
ed. The Governor said that he was. 

“Oh, I have been waiting to see you,” 
che said. “I heard you, were coming.” 

The Governor then took her on his 
lap and asked her name, 

“My name is Ruth.” 

“T have a little girl at home just about 
as big as you, but her name is Estelle.”’ 

They talked freely after that. The lit- 
tle girl tcld her story without sighs or 
signs of bitterness. Finally, when it 
came time for him to go, the Governor 
said: 

“Is there any message I can take back 
to my little girl from you?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, you can give her my 
love.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the Governor. 

“No,” said the child, clasping the Gov- 
ernor’s neck and kissing him. “Say I 
sent her a kiss.” 

The next day when the Governor was 
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n Buffalo, he bought the biggest doll 
he could find and sent it to Ruth. A few 


days later he got a letter of thanks. “‘l 
can feel its eyes shut when I put it to 
bed at night,” she wrote, “and in the 
morning can feel them open. I have 


named my doll Estelle, and I pray every 
right that your little girl may never be 
blind.” 


JUDGE PARKER AS A FARMER 

Judge Parker, whose name has been 
mentioned by the Democrats as their 
possible candidate for president, was 
showing a friend around his place at 
Esopus, on the Hudson, last fall, says a 
writer in the New York Times, and 
after pointing out the trees on the big 
place that he loved so well, and the 
magnificent view of the river, he point- 
ed across the lawn to the fields where 
corn and wheat were being harvested. 

“That is my weakness,” he said. “I 
love the farm and farm life more and 
more as I grow older. I take pride in 
the fact that my corn commands as good 
and in many cases a better price than 
any along this valley. My wheat, too, 
is in splendid condition this fall, and we 
will get a better yield per acre than we 
did last year.” 

“Would you rather be a farmer than 
judge?” he was asked. 

The judge paused a moment, and ther 
a mischievous smile broke over his rud 
dy face and crinkled behind his red mus 
tache as he replied: 

“TI guess there have been times when 
I have been mighty glad that my in- 
come as a farmer has been eked out with 
my salary as judge.” 


A FILIPINO AS A SERVANT 

Gen. Luke E. Wright, Governor Taft’s 
successor in the Philippines, described 
a native servant in a recent letter home. 
This servant, a boy, was very ignorant. 
General Wright explained, and then he 
gave this case in point: 

“T told him at luncheon to fill my 
empty pepper cruet, and I waited for 
the pepper, but it was a long time com- 
ing. Finally I looked him up impatient- 
ly. He sat bent over the cruet, with the 
pepper beside him. 

“ ‘How long is it going to take you to 
do that job?’ I said. 

‘Not much longer,’ he answered; 
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‘but you must remember that it is no 
small task to force the pepper through 
these little holes.’ 

“He was filling the cruet, you see, 
without removing the perforated lid.” 
REFLECTION ON THE MILKMAN 

Wayne MacVeagh, the lawyer and dip- 
lomat, has on the outskirts of Philadel- 
phia an admirable stock farm. One day 
last summer some poor children were 
permitted to go over this farm, and 
when their inspection was done to each 
if them was given a glass of milk. 


The milk was excellent. It came, in 
fact, from a $2,000 cow. 

“Well, boys, how do you like it?” the 
armer said, when they had all drained 
their glasses. 

“Gee, fine,” said one little fellow. 
‘then aiter a pause, he added: 

“T wisht our milkman kep’ a cow.” 


A CHILD'S DICTIONARY 

The late Frederic R. Coudert, the 
noted tawyer and wit, had a= great 
fondness for children. He collected in- 
defatigably the quaint sayings of chil- 
ren, and one of the treasures of his li- 
brary was a small manuscript volume 
filled with definitions that children had 
composed. This volume was called a 
“child’s dictionary,” and these are some 
of the definitions that Mr. Coudert 
would read from it: 

“Dust—Mud with the juice squeezed 
Gut Of it. 

“Snoring—Letting off sleep. 

“Apples—The bubbles that apple trees 
blow. 

“Back-biter—A mosquito. 

“Fan—A thing to brush the warm off 
with. 

“Tce—Water that went to sleep in the 
cold.” 


THE LAW OF AVERAGES 

General James Longstreet, the last 
lieutenant-general of the Confederate 
army, who died on January 2, took a 
bride of 22 when he was 77 years old. 
A Georgian, who was informed of the 
warrior’s death, told this story: 

“One of the cheerful busybodies of 
Gainesville took the general to task for 
marrying such a young woman. Long- 
street listened good humoredly and final- 
ly the old neighbor demanded: 

“*Gen’ral, what you got to say for 
yo’self?’ 

**T b’lieve in the law of averages,’ re- 
plied the general with a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘Miss Dortch is 22 an’ I’m 77, so 
we'll average under fifty. Now, Jedge, 
that’s as straight as a problem in Eu- 
clid.’”’ 
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A DAY WITH A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
THE DUTIES WHICH ENGAGE THE TIME AND ENERGIES 
OF THE HEAD OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 


HE modern college president is far different from the type 


of a man with whom we are accustomed to associate the 


21 
tary, for Dr. Hadley knows by experience that his correspond 
ence must be out of the way before morning callers begin to 

It is only the letters of a personal character that reach Dr. 
Hadley, | ( ll correspondence relative to university 
matters goes to the secretary of the corporation, Anson Phelps 
Stokes. T1 

the morning mail disposed oi, Dr. Hadley begins dictating 
to his stenographer, perhaps, an address to be delivered that 
evening \s he talks. he paces up and down the main office 


ot his suite of rooms on the 
second floor of Woodbridge 





leadership of a great institut: of learning. A thought 
ful scholar, of wide learning, chietiy concerned in the intellect 
ual and moral welfare of the students. is no longer the type o 
man chosen. Instead, we have the one notable for some 
specialty rather than for breadth, and for administrative faculty 
rather than for sympathetic insight into the intellectual an 
moral growth of the individual student. The new type strik 
ingly represented by President Hadley Yale University, as 
shown by a New Haven cor 
respondent of the New York 
Sun, who thus describes a 
typical day with this famous ‘ 


educator: 

How early in the day 
President Arthur T. Hadley. 
the busiest man in Yale Uni 
versity, begins his duties, he 
has never made public, but 
his first appearance before 
the college world is at Bat- 
tell Chapel, where each 
morning he is an attendant 
at prayers at 8:15. 

In the days of Yale Col- 
lege, when the head of the 


institution was a preacher, 


ne was expected to preside 
at the morning prayers; but 
with the expansion of the 
college into the present uni 
versity the president was re 
lieved of this duty, and spe- 
cial college officers were ap 
pointed to take charge of the 
services. This leaves the 
president free to attend or 
not, but during President 
Hadley’s three years at 
Yale’s head he has seldom 





failed to be present when in 
town. 


Chapel over, President sain 
Hadley hastens across the 
campus to Woolbridge Hall to his office, and his routine work 
begins. By 8:30 he is generally in the depths of a correspond 


ence which, while generally voluminous and serious, furnishes 
in occasional letter that appeals to his sense of humor 

An anxious mother from an inland town in Maine writes 
that John, her only son, who 1s spending his first year away 
irom home, “is troubled some with dyspepsia,” and she asks if 
President Hadley can spare the time to see that her son’s land 
lady supplies him with a glass of fresh milk every night before 
retiring, as “John is so forgetful when studying.” She winds 
up her appeal by an apology for troubling Dr. Hadley, but says 
she presumes that he is as anxious as she that all his students 
shall be properly fed. 

Many of the letters to the president are merely glanced 
over by him and disposed of with a word to his private secre 





Hall The early morning 
caller, if he pauses a moment 
outside the door, may hear 
the president's steady tread, 
up and down, as he delivers 
© his attendant a summary 
of the work to be accom 
plished in the coming year. 
Perhaps the first visitor to 
interrupt will be Mr. Stokes. 
who, although he attends 
personally to most of the un 
iversity business without 
troubling the president, has 
frequently to consult him on 
matters of policy relative to 
other colleges and the mak- 
ing of engagements. The two 
retire to President Hadley’s 
private office and the steno- 
grapher then does her best 
to prevent the other callers. 
who now begin to flock in 





from troubling the president 
with their business, unless it 
is important. 

While the secretary is at- 
tending to the callers Dr. 
Hadley emerges with Mr. 


Stokes and immediately be- 
gins to listen to their re- 
seule quests. Always inclined to 
give all possible time to the 
public, Dr. Hadley finds it 
hard to refuse to see any of his callers and generally compro- 
mises by giving them a few moments or else arranging a time 
when he will see them. To all he is extremely considerate. 
While he is busy with these callers, Treasurer Tyler comes 
in hurriedly to consult with President Hadley over some finan- 
cial problem and the two spend ten minutes or more in earnest 
conversation before Dr. Hadley can again take up the work of 
disposing of those waiting for him in the outer office. To the 
last of these he has hurriedly to explain that his time between 
10:15 and 11:15 in the morning is generally given over to the 
students who come to consult him and business must be dis- 
posed of in a rush. 
Meanwhile, outside the undergraduates, accompanied some- 
times by parents and oftener alone, are waiting for their turn 
with the president. Although it has been President Hadley’s 
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custom to see undergraduates if possible whenever they call, 
he has appointed that hour as the time when they can rely 
most certainly on getting a hearing. 

The matters brought to his consideration by the students 
are as varied as his mail requests, and range from the appeal 
of a parent for leniency in the case of a son who has got into 
disgrace for attempting to run the show at a local theatre, to 
the senior asking for an opinion as to his fitness for the min- 
istry. In no case of this kind does President Hadley act until 
he has consulted with his lieutenants under whose direct su- 
pervision the student comes. 

Frequently, he has to apologize to the young men for keep- 
ing them waiting, because Justice Brewer or some other well 
known alumnus of Yale is in town and runs in at this time for 
a second with him before catching a train. Or Dean Henry 
Wade Rogers of the law school comes in with his guest, An- 
drew D. White, who is to deliver the first of his course of lec- 
tures to the students of that department in the afternoon and 
who has just arrived in the city and comes to pay his respects 
at once to the head of the university. If he is a Yale man and 
realizes the demands at that time of day on the president, the 
visitor makes his call brief. 

In all this rush President Hadley must not forget that that 
speech has to be finished before noon, as the afternoon offers 
no chance of a spare moment, and that he must be at the pru- 
dential committee meeting at 11:30, as matters of importance 
are to be considered before the corporation meeting at 12. 

Then follows an hour and a half or oftener more of hard 
work for the head of the university, because as presiding offi- 
cer at both the committee meeting and of the corporation gath- 
ering, he has to help to decide many important questions. He 
comes out of the Corporation Hall and remembers that he 
has invited to lunch with him two distinguished lecturers who 
are to open courses that afternoon in different departments, 
and who may already be waiting for him at his home on Whit- 
ney Avenue, as it is somewhat past the hour set. 

Luncheon over he realizes that his duty as host prevents 
him from urging the departure of his guests, but as he sits 
calmly conversing with them he recalls the amount of work 
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scheduled for the aiternoon. It is 2:30 o’clock before he is iree 
again, and as he starts out of the house he remembers that he 
is expected to attend or at least to look into, the meeting of 
the heads of departments of the Sheffield Scientific Schoo! 
under Dean Chittenden, which is booked for this time. 

He does not forget that Dean Wright at the meeting of 
academic instructors that afternoon is to bring up a discussion 
of importance relative to the abolishment of Greek in that 
course, a topic on which he has promised to say a word. 

At 4 o'clock he is scheduled to introduce to the divinity 
students at Marquand Chapel the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott oi 
New York, who is to deliver the first of his course of lectures 
This formality over he realizes that he will have to make pretty 
close connections in order to reach, at the close of this lecture, 
Hendrie Hall of the law school, where he must introduce an- 
other speaker at.5 o’clock. 

Both of these duties over, Dr. Hadley has but half an hour 
to reach home and dress before dinner at the Graduates’ Club, 
where he has promised to look in on a crowd of alumni from 
out of town. Then he takes the train for Hartford, an hour’s 
ride away, where he is to address the alumni at their annual! 
dinner that evening. 

The unfinished speech, if it is a formal one, is quite likely 
filled out on the train, and President Hadley arrives at the sta 
tion in Hartford at 8:30, in time for the dinner. After two hours 
or more of eating and speechmaking, he gets back to the sta 
tion in time for a New Haven train close on to midnight. 

The hour’s ride in a slow accommodation train is quite 
likely to be the first moment that President Hadley has had to 
himself during the day, and when he finally reaches his home 
it is scarcely six hours before the day must be begun ove: 
again. 

Vacation time, when it might be supposed that the whole 
university is taking a rest, is the busiest time of the year witl 
President Hadley, for it is then that he is expected by enthus 
iastic alumni and money seeking trustees to tour the country 
from Maine to California and to tell everybody what is being 
done in New Haven and what it is proposed to do. 





SUCCESS IN A CITY DEPENDS ON THE BOY 


HE proposal in Indiana to educate 

the Hoosier boys and girls to stay 
away from Chicago and other big cities 
led The Chicago Tribune to make an in- 
vestigation and interview some of the 
representative business men who came 
from the country and have grown up 
with the city. Mr. Harlow N. Higin- 
botham, who came to Chicago to be a 
dGry-goods clerk at the age of twenty- 
three, having been born on a farm and 
having had some experience in a bank 
before coming, said: 

“If the farmer boy has some one thing 
he wants to do, and the city is the only 
place where he can do it, let him say 
good-by to the farm. I have observed 
the careers of many boys in my time. I 
did not find that the country boy was 
more likely to fail than the city boy —it 
cepends so much on the boy. If a boy 
has a good place on a farm or in a coun- 
try store, and if he has no definite idea 
of what he wants to do in a city, he 


cught not to leave. If he has some one 
aim in sight, and some prospect of good 
employment and a good home as soon as 
he reaches the city, then let him come. 

“The Indiana advice is too sweeping. 
It should be discriminating. There 
should be some discerning person to say 
whether this or that boy should go t 
the city. For the bright, industrious 
farm lad there are as many opportunities 
in the city today as ever, and these boys 
should be allowed to migrate. I think 
the chief evil lies in the false promises 
held out to country boys. Some busi- 
ness colleges, for example, advertise to 
educate a boy in a few months, after 
which he will command some glittering 
position at a tempting salary. Many 
failures are to be credited to these false 
allurements.” 

Elbridge G. Keith, president of the 
Chicago Title and Trust company, was 
not too busy with his two secretaries 
and a stenographer to pause for an af- 


fectionate retrospect of his career from 
farm to skyscraper. 

“Yes, I was born on a farm,” he 
chuckled, “and I had great dreams. It 
was away back there in Washington 
County, Vt. I got the fever to go to the 
city at the age of 17, and I came to Chi 
cago to grow up with the town. I had 
listened to the advice: ‘Go West, young 
man,’ and I merely intended to stay here 
till I should be rich enough to go back 
to the Green mountains and live in ease. 
] thought I should be able to do that by 
the age of 35 or 40. 

“As for country boys today, I say let 
them come to the city if they have had 
good mothers and good training at 
home. It depends on the boy whether 
he is going to win, and it doesn’t make 
much difference whether he’s in the city 
or country. For my part I believe that 
towns of 5,000 or so have as many 
snares for youths as the large cities.” 
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FOE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
D AVID M. PARRY, President oi 
the National Association of Manu 
acturers and of the Citizens’ Industrial 


\ssociation of America, is now promi 








ganized labor. He stands in much the ° 


same relation to employers as Mr. Gom he is an enemy of the laboring man are 


no doubt responsible for tl 


e meditated 


eption that he has no other contro attacks upon him and the many threat 


ver employers than as a leading repre 





ing letters which he receives 
sentative of his class who favor th: 


open shop” idea. Mr. Parry has beet NEW HEAD OF UNITED STATESZARMY 


fo succession of Genera \dna R 


Chaffee to the head of the United 


ught into recent prominence by the 
hreats of agitators to kill him and by 
errow escapes irom assault and th | 
dnaping of one of his children. He cafe General You } 
eee - ‘ ment © ener oung, by reason of 
is finally found it necessary to 





pur e ave limit, has advanced to high posi 
ase two repeating rifles and hire two seins *eik demeianenion Geese eae pate? 
istworthy men who patrol his ground ae a “ civ or Rays a Wash 
ight and day ngton to help him s he ladder o 
The man who has aroused so mu promotion. Such secant rewards as he 


nmity on the part of organized labor njoved up to six years ago were hard 





s President of the Parry Manufacturing rned and well wor \t the time the 
Company of Indianapolis. He employs outbreak of the war with Spa e was 
rom 800 to 1,000 men in his factory and ‘ v a heutenant-colonel, and the hig! 
vas always set his iace firmly against the ‘ i ies of his ambition was a coloneley 
valking delegats ind the assumption the calvary | 1 oO 
someone else can manage his busi 897-98 anybody had told he 
ess better than he cat uld become a lieutenant general and 
He was born and brought up o1 occupy the place then held by General 
rm and, aiter receiving a limited con Nelson A. Miles, he would have laughed 
non school education, went to be it the absurdity of the s egestion 


clerk in @ hardware store. He saved Chaffee’s career might be said to rep 


is earnings and, twenty years ago, be resent tl 


g n ne apotheosis oO the nlisted 


van the manufacture of carts. As his mat In 1861, at the beginning of the 
business increased he added other cd civil war, he was a private Company 


partments and now he 1s at the head of KK of the Sixth cavalry, and it was not 
ne of the largest carriage manufactur nearly two years had passed that 
ng establishments in the country, the obtained his first commission, as sec 











business including the making of every ond lieutenant in the same regiment 
kind of vehicle. \t the end of that memorable conflict 
In times of financial depression M1 e was only a first lieutenant and he did 
Parry has had no trouble with organized not become a major until July, 1888. It 
ibor, but every recurring period of pros was the Spanish war that gave him his 
perity has witnessed attempts to organ- great opportunity, rise 
ze the men in his employ into a union. n less than six years to the very tip 
He has so tar succeeded in preventing top of the military tre 

he unionizing of his men. As a result General Chaffee. although he has seen 
ose who are now employed, many of ~o much severe service on the plains and 
whom have been with him for years, are elsewhere fighting Indians, Spaniards 
juite as much opposed to the union as nd Chinamen, has never been danger 
e is himself, but agitators work among ously wounded. But he has had several 
them constantly. and one of them was very narrow escapes. Durit he civ 
killed and another desperately wounded war he was hit twice by bullet 

ecently because they asserted their ir the thigh and again in the side 
ependence and refused approve the the course of a battle at Cheveli 
irmation oj union or become men Fork (Arizona) a well aimed rifl 

ers of ‘t passed through his hat. In Cuba 

It is the well known attitude of Mz fight of El Caney. a button was 
Parry, coupled with the influence that ut from his breast pocket by 
he exerts over his employees in respect let nd anothe ) 

© organized labor. that has brought strap 

im into disrepute with labor agitators Phe new heutenant-general 1s 

nd their oft repeated declarations that educated man. but most of 
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he obtained tor himseli after he had 
grown to manhood. Born in Ohio, he 
had only a common school training, 
which was discontinued when he was 
eighteen years ot age, but after the 
close of the civil war he studied hard, 
even taking a course in law In the 
army he has always been respected for 
his brains as well as for his prowess as 
a fighter He furnished the military 
“problems” tor some of the recent ma- 
noeuvres, and it is an interesting fact 
that the map used by General Shafter 
in Cuba te guide his operations there— 
the only map that could be had—was 
crawn by Chaffee from a reconnaissance 
made by himself through the enemy’s 
country, much of it by traveling on his 


hands antl knees 


A FAMOUS LINGUIST 

I R. HENRY THOMAS, translator 
at the State Department in Wash- 
ington. who died on December 28, was 
perhaps the most notable linguist in the 
United States. Entering the State De- 
partment in 1869 he had pursued the life 
of a recluse and a hard student until he 
liad mastered twenty different languages 
aud had acquired an international repu 
ition as one of the ablest philologists of 
his time He could read all the lan 
guages spoken in Europe. except Rus- 
sian. The latter, he said. he had never 
been able to master. although he could 
make accurate and rapid translations 
irom it if necessary The others he 
knew so well that he rarely showed any 
hesitancy in reading and writing them, 
and in several he was an accomplished 
conversationalist Before coming to 
Washington, Dr. Thomas was instructor 
in the family of S. F. B. Morse, and 
traveled around the world with the cele- 
brated inventor. Dr. Thomas knew, as 
a basis for the modern languages, Latin 
and Greek, and in addition, Hebrew 
Sanscrit. Arabic. Chinese. Japanese, Po 
lish, Portuguese Italian. German 
French. Swedish. Spanish. Norwegian 
Danish and Dutch He was descended 
from an cld Dutch family in New York, 


and was proud of his knowledge of the 





Dutch language. He was regarded as an 
uthority by linguists all over the world 
who often sent him manuscripts for 

inslatior ( Ss Opinior philolog 
cal matters were sought by many of the 
most learned teachers. His place in 
Xe te Department is one that cannot 
r€ For many years he had been 

IplEs collecting g rary 

ooks it , ae 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST SWEARING 


HE REV. ROLAND D. SAW 

YER of Massachusetts is conduct 
ing a national campaign against swear 
ing. His own early experience led him 
to take up this single field of work until 
he is now recognized as the national 
leader in this movement. 

Mr. Sawyer was born in Kensingto1 
N. H., and inherited the lot of the aver 
age New England country boy. H: 
worked, went to the common schools o 
the town, and later to the high schoo 
at Exeter, walking to and from schoo 
each day—eight miles 


He leit school to 


work on the farm, and in the shoe shop 


he did his share, and was probably 
worse than his townmates. 

In the summer of 1894 there can 
town a young preacher, and the boy w 
converted. His chief besetting sin up te 


His cor 


He entered the 


that time had been swearing. 
version. was genuine 
so-called “lay college,” at Rey ere Be ic] 
Mass., to study for the ministry He 
graduated with his class in 1898, and 
at once called to be associate past 
the South Congregationalist Churel 
Brockton. 
One of Mr 
characteristics is personal initiative. Hy: 
went home to Kensington and fou 


Sawyer’s best marked 


old church out of use. He persuaded 


the trustees to allow him to hold meet 
ings there, 


It may have been remembrance © 


his own sin, but the first thing he did 


was to formulate a simple pledge not 
use profanity, and he got several your 
iolks in Kensington to sign this 
reads: 

I, the undersigned 


hereby resolve to Use no more pi 





language of any nd. 

help me to keep my resolve 
(Signed) See 
Witnessed by Roland Douglas Say 
May the Lord help him to keep 





May Jesus help him 


The young preacher received a call 


Hanson and accepted it, because it w 
small church and would give him thy 

lume to carry on his crusade and als 

study at Boston University two years 
Mr. Sawyer resolved to imitate the 


methods used by Northfield evangelists 


They had discovered that the ordinarj 


man fights shy of the conventional tract 
and had printed the briefest appeals or 
colored cards 

Mr. Sawyer got out similar cards. He 
banded them to men who swore on the 
street. ite got out stickers, and whet 
he read a newspaper on a train put 
his sticker as he finished and passed 


paper to the engine driver or firemar 
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lie passed in the station. He put cards 
into papers for the hospitals. 

Friends were interested and helped 
pass them out, and bought them at thi 
The cards were 
Chey laid 


stress upon the uselessness of profanity 


rate of $1 a thousand. 


neither offensive nor priggish. 


ind upon the discourtesy to persons who 


leard and whose feelings might be 


vounded. 

‘LT have known of but two instances 
said Dr. Sawyer lately, “where profan 
ecipients of cards have shown anything 
like resentment. Usually they apologiz 
tor having sworn or else slink out ot 
sight in short order 

The movement was no sooner unde 
way than there was a demand for more 
striking * literaturs Then began at 
imazing activity for Dr. Sawye1 His 
little study in Hanson is heaped witl 
various forms of tracts, cards, pledges 
and stickers. Yet they are only samples 


here are hundreds of forms of print 





matter. The most. striking are the 
large cards. 

“They are to stick up in places wher« 
profanity is heard,” said Dr. Sawyer 
“Groceries, where men and boys sit 
1ound in the evenings to talk; shops and 
ictories; 


ible to get ordinances passed against 


towns where we have beet 
swearing and school yards, where littl 
boys swear. They have been found us« 
ul in all sorts of places.” 

By March of last year the work had 


crystallized. Hundreds had © signed 
pledges not to swear, some of them 
volunteering to fine themselves whet 
they slipped up and to send the fines 

to turther the work. The amount oft 


vacksliding may be imagined when, Dr 
Sawyer says, the work has paid its own 
Way, in spite of the enormous amount 
of printing represented. 

It was in March, 1902, that the first 
anti-profanity league was formed in 
Hanson, with the founder as secretary. 
rhe organization was made just close 
enough to hang together and just loose 
enough to assure a peaceful and pro- 
gressive existence. 

There was instant call for leagues in 
neighboring towns, and the work has 
grown in two years until there are now 
twelve thousand members who _ have 


signed pledges in forty states, two terri 


tories, Canada, Scotland, England, Ire 
land, Switzerland and South Africa, and 
an auxiliary society in London, 

One town in Massachusetts has passed 
an anti-profanity ordinance, and large 
cards giving warning of the danger of 
arrest and fine are furnished by the 
league and are tacked to telegraph poles 
throughout the town. Another town in 
Nebraska has joined the list, and mort 


‘re considering it. 


CHILD-SAVING A CITY PROBLEM 
| N a recent address on the evolutio: 

of methods in child-saving, Profe- 
sor Charles R. Henderson of the Un 
versity of Chicago, says that “we get 
nearer to the truth that all beautiful and 
beneficent labors for child-saving are it 
‘omplete and inadequate, and therefor: 
lone must fail. It has been taught us 
that, if we can save the children, the ft 
ure society 1S Sale \ e have believe: 
this, and made it our dream. It is 
We car 


vart from then 


dream. It is not true to fact. 
he children a 
1 


surroundings. The chi 


Ot SAVE 


1 
ldren are—and 
ir the most part, must remain—organ 

ally, vitally one with their homes and 
their ne ghborhoods The social Service 
n behalf of the neglected child is a city 
The Ho 


constructed by the whol 


problem, a world problem. 
land dykes, 
state, protect trom the hungry sea bot 
palace and hovel. All must help eacl 
“Take the testimony of an eye-witness 
vorking in the most thickly populate: 
ward of Chicago, where seventy thou 
sand people are crowded within an are 
1 something less than one square mik 
Phere 1s the highest death-rate; ther: 
he largest Catholic parish in the worl 
35.000 communicants; with more 


: 1 ; 
Nan 200 saloons, tik 


public schools 
rvercrowded, and the poor people, urge: 


by conscience, loaded with the support 


There is not a public 


4 parish schools. 
playground, nor a park, and only on 
small branch of the public library. ‘Her: 
hen 1s a composite picture of a juve 
ile “delinquent”: He is twelve years o 
ige, one of seven people living in three 
rooms. These rooms are such as can 
be rented tor $7.50 per month; $8.67 pet 
week pays the rent, buys the fuel, food, 
clothing, pays the parochial school fee 
buys books, in short. provides for all 
the needs of the family.’ There is no 
place for healthy recreation. 

“Only higher spiritual ideals will trans 
iorm adverse material conditions, and 
ideals are communicated by wise and so 
cial organization trom the more gifted 
to the less fortunate. Our superior e1 
uowments and opportunities are our re 


sponsibility 


ee ene 


Wtliaa 


—_ 


PROPOSED ADVANCE IN 
ASTRONOMY 

A ie year book of the Carnegie in 

stitution at Washington makes in 
teresting announcements of the work 
and plans laid for scientific research 
throughout the world in many different 
branches of science. It shows that the 
institution has total assets of $10,101,500 
and had a balance on hand in the treas 
ury on Nov. 1 last of $445,472. 

The report of the committee on obser 
vatories advocates the establishment o 
an active astronomical station in the 
southern hemisphere, tor the reason that 
there is needed in certain special lines 
greater output of astronomical observ: 
tions which can be obtained only in tl 
southern hemisphere 

“The greatest obstacle to a clear vic 
of the stellar problem,” says the report 
“is the comparative lack of informatio 
about the stars in the far southern sky 
that are invisible to northern observer 
When sufficiently accurately observe: 
facts concerning these have been obtai 
ed, research on the sidereal problem will 
heve received a strong impulse forward 

[he committee also recommends thi 
establishinent of an observing station fo1 
solar investigation at an elevated point 
where the atmospheric conditions shoul 
be of exceptional excellence. Mow 
Wilson, a few miles east of Los Angeles 
is suggested as the main station for the 
proposed solar observatory. Jt has ar 
altitude of 6,000 feet. Mount Whitney 
with an altitude of about 15,000 feet, is 
suggested as the site which may b 
chosen for another. 

The investigations proposed by the 
solar observatory relate to the sun’s rad- 
iation, mainly with reference to its ef- 
fect on the earth; to the solar constitu 
tion, with special reference to the sur 
as a typical star; and to the evolutior 
of stars hke the sun from nebulae. C 
RX. Van Hise, the institution’s adviser 
geophysics, recommends an appropria 
tion of $100,000 and an annual appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for a geophysical labor- 


tory 


WILL THE EARTH BE OVERPOPULATED: 


D R. IRA REMSEN, the retiring 
SY President of the American Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
in the course of an address on “Scien- 
tific Investigation and Progress,” de- 
livered before the convention of the as- 
sociation now in session at St. Louis, 
said that we might fairly look forward to 
the time when the whole earth would be 


overpopulated unless the product 


ion ot 


food becomes more scientific than 
now 1s: 


en ee ~ 
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“The earth, for lack of proper fertiliz 
ers, will not be able to produce as much 


s it now does, and meanwhile the de 





mand for food is increasing \ccord 
ng to the most reliable estimates, the 
tpetre beds will be exhausted in thirty 
rty vears Is ther l ut 
\ oly | ink han ace ess | 
rnational Congress for Applied ( 1 
r\ Be rlin i J ( 
ge! rom the atmosphers 
I rl Yo Say I na 
» it 4 n ts have 
make, except in very sm quantities 
substances that are useful as food 
here is absolutely no prospe 
sult within a reaso1 
the Malthusian doctrine that popul: 
on constantly tends to outru bsist 
‘ to b ully 1 1) 
Remsetr remarks, but the period whi 
e ¢ 1 will ce ise ft » yield sul nt to 
ppo eeming populatio d 
1 need give the pri g 
on no more concern that e 
1 of the sun, a p he "= 


SINGING INSECTS OF JAPAN 


YOR many hundreds of years singing 
4 =< 1 
insects have, in Japa een the 











ubject of poems, song ind supersti 
ons. During the hot summer month 
of July and August, Japanese girls and 
women are gel t ] the 
zu mushi.” irieties ¢ ging 
nsect e too numerous to ( 1 ac- 
( b nsects oO | ind 
or pper class are ed 
open fields, b bred 
pt by men w ( en 
( th 1dv ri t 
i ec! ect ( 

shilling each—a large sum to the Jap 
nese girl. Some of them are no large 
han a good-sized mosquito othe 
uch as the semi or cicada, range up to 
n inch and three-quarter lengtl 

ihe insects are enclosed in m bea 
ful bamboo cages, ranging in size from 


in inch and a half square to some ten 
inches square, and varying in price ac- 


cording zo the delicacy or elaborateness 


f their manufacture, If the song of 


some of the insects is h 





may last but a few seconds, it may de- 


note great luck in one’s love affairs 


Others are credited with affecting the 
health. Others, again, make sounds as 
cf running water, and a pair of these at 
the bed-head in the hot weather are said 
to make the hearer cool. 





Professor Lombroso finds that among 
1,000 soldiers and operatives the pro- 
portion of left handed people is 4 pe: 
cent among the men and 5 to 8 pe: 
cent among the women 


Prof. Walter Dill Scott, the psychol 
vist of Northwestern University, ex 


plains “mind reading” by “‘muscle read 


ng.” He says: “Every thought pro 
duces a corresponding action of the 
body \ shrewd observer can deduce 
the mental processes of a companion by 
vatching the twitching of an eyelid.’ 

fests of submarine signalling have 


ust been made on board the steamer 
lames S. Whitney, during its trip from 
New York to Boston. Communication 
by bell signal was established with thre 
lightships while the steamer was some 
distance away, showing it 1s possible tor 
essels to signal each other and so aver 


collisions. 


With a view to making improvements 
the present telephone system and to 
test the invention of Prof, Michael | 
Pupin of Columbia, telephone compar 
es with headquarters in New York havs 


» 


established lines in accordance with Pro 


essor Pupin’s system, and already many 
atisfactory results have been determin- 
ed. By placing coils wound on. wire 


it regular intervals in the circuit Pro 





essor Pupin found the current was 
transmitted without interference waves 
or loss of current. Professor Pupin ex 


pects his new system will revolutionize 
the construction of teleg? iph cables ane 
make possible telephone communication 
between New York and London 

The North-Eastern Railway or Eng 
has become a pioneer in the sub 


titution of electrical: for steam motive 





power. ‘This railroad now has _ forty 
miles of the busiest portion of its line 
quipped with electricity, using the thu 
ail, and is therciore the first road to 
grapple in a big way with the problem 
f increased cost 0 operation of steam 
ailroads and increasing competition ot 
electric roads The North-Eastern’s 
actual installation and the New Yorl 
Central’s prospective installation of ele« 
tricity have induced Bion J. Arnold, the 
electrical inventor of Chicago, to declar 
that 1904 will be an epoch-making yt 

in the displacement of steam locom« 


tives by electrical motors on railway 








MONEY VALUE OF TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 
R. JAMES M. DODGE, who re 
cently retired from the presidency 
of the American Society of Engineers, 
took up in his presidential address the 
juestion of the money value of different 
legrees of technical training. He di- 
vided his material into four groups; the 
first representing untrained labor, the 
second the shop-trained men, the third 
those who have had the advantages oi 
trade-school instruction, and finally the 
graduates of the technical schools. The 
men having the lower degrees of school 
training begin to earn money sooner 
than those who invest that portion of 
their time in study, but as time goes on, 
he showed in a diagram. the inclinations 
of the curves change. Soon the line 
representing the unskilled labor assumes 
the horizontal position, and as the years 
go on it rises no higher, there being no 
basis for further development 
The trade-school man, on the contrary 
Starts up at a rapid pace, but he too 
begins to slacken off, and gradually ap 
proaches a uniform rate, although natur 
ally much higher than that of the un 
skilled man, while the shop-trained 
group occupies a place about midway 
between the two. All these curves have 
the same general characteristics, being 





practically concave to the base at al 
times, and thus possessing a difference 
in degree only. 

The curve representing the technical 
school group, on the contrary, is of a 
different kind, being convex to the base 
for nearly its entire length, the rate 
‘ontinually increasing until nearly the 
maximum is reached, when it too, like 
the others, begins a reverse curvature, 
but not approaching nearly to a hori- 
zontal within the limits of the diagram 
which extends to the age of 32 years, the 
average weekly income of the technical 
ly-trained man at that period bein 
en as $43. 

Although the number of examples 


¥ OIV 
g giv 


trom which these data are derived seems 
hardly large enough to permit any very 
sweeping generalizations to be made, 
there is litthe doubt that they inclicate 
broadly the tendencies of the times. As 
Mr. Dodge says: 

“The highest wages are paid to the 





man through whose ability the largest 
number of other men may be most prot 





itably employed He does his worl 

with his brain. Thus, on the one hand 
ve see manual labor receiving 1 or¢ 
nd on the other mental labor g 

the h ghest re ( Be Ve ¢ t tw 
xtremes is {four ( 
man life 
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“A practical man performs his work 
within the radius of his arm, a technical 
man within the radius of his brain. This 
iact is, even today, realized by the few, 
but it is gratifying to know that the 
number is increasing.” 


STUDY OF CHINESE AT COLUMBIA 
CCORDING tto Prof. Friedrich 
Hirth, who holds the Dean Lung 
chair of Chinese at Columbia University. 
interest in the study of China’s language 
and literature throughout the United 
States is rapidly on the increase. He 
bases this opinion on an extensive cor 
respondence with friends of the depart 
ment throughout the United States 
which bears witness to the spreading in 
terest in Chinese matters in all circles ot 
society, to the demand for lectures on 
Chinese subjects in New York and else 
where, and especially to the fact that 
although the announcements of his de 
partment for 1902-3 were only calculated 
to show what the department was pre 
pared to offer, and, therefore, covered 
wider field than beginners were ex 
rected to enter upon at once, the great 
er number of the courses were taken by 
at least some of the students anxious t 
obtain instruction in Chinese. 
Although this is only the second year 


of the Chinese school at Columbia, the 
number of students registered has be- 
come so great as to tax the present facil 
ities. Among these is Prof. Ernest F 
Fenollosa, for many years a resident of 
Japan, who is studying the literature of 
Chinese art. 

Mr. Chin-Yung Yen, Canton, China, is 
t 
erature in connection with his work un 
der the faculty of political science. Mr 
Yen is the author of a Chinese book that 


studying political science in Chinese 1 


discusses the elements and development 
of western civilization as a pattern for 
the Chinese reform policy 

Another of the advanced students ha 
pent five years in studying the lan 
guage while residing in Nanking, whit] 
er | 


e intends to return after a year’ 
study in New York 
Several students of the Union Theo 


logical Seminary are taking work 





Chinese in preparation for missionary 
worl Oi last 3 *s students one has 
left to travel in China and Thibet, and 
another has received an appointment 
rom an American insurance company 

presen ed in ¢ 

The Columbia Library has secured 
opy of the velopedia, ““Tu-shu-ts 


ch’ong,”’ consisting of more than 5,000 
native volumes, as a gift from the Chi- 
nese government, and has had these 
bound in European style. It is, outside 
of certain serials, the most voluminous 
print ever published in the world. Its 
translation into English would, Profes- 
sor Hirth calculates, furnish no less than 
100 volumes of the size of Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia. 
EDUCATING THE DEAF IN LONDON 

i ie education of deaf children pre- 

sents even greater difficulties than 
the education of the blind, though the 
conditions of the problem are not so 
generally appreciated. It is not his deaf- 
ness, but the fact that he has no lan- 
guage, which so completely isolates the 
deat child from his fellows and makes 
him so difficult to teach. 

There are just about six hundred 
such children under the care of the Lon- 
don school board. 

In the beginners’ class we find six or 
seven little children varying in age from 
our to eight years. The teacher is try- 
ing to impart the rudiments of language; 
watching intently the child moves his 
lips as the teacher moves hers, and, put- 
ting one hand to the teacher’s throat 
and another to his own, he feels the 
movements of the vocal organs and imi- 
tates them with his own. A mirror is 
sometimes used to enable the child to 
compare the motion of his own lips with 
those of the teacher. As the sound 1s 
pronounced the letter or letters repre- 
senting it are written on the blackboard. 
\s soon as a few vowel and consonant 
sounds are known they are combined to 
form words. As soon as a few words 
are known, they are combined to form 
sentences. 


It is not, however, at the ordinary 


tay center that we can see the highest 
aevelopment of the deaf work under the 
london school board. The work is be 
ing organized similarly to that of the 
blind children, so as to give the elder 
scholars two or three years of training, 
largely of a technical character, in a spe- 
cial residential school, with the object of 
fitting them for definite occupations. In 
the Anerley school there are fifty-five 
hoarders and about twenty day scholars. 


The trades taught are tailoring, shoe 


making, woodwork, and metal work, and 
thers will be added later on 
\ll of the explanations are given 01 
illy so that the work of the shops as 
vell as of the schoolroom ministers to 


he pupil’s progress in speech and hp 
reading. The Anerley school ts the first 
of the kind in England, and is therefore 


great extent experimental 


XUN 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLANTING STEAM 
Fgh a long half-century of ex 


clusive steam locomotion, the New 
York Central, once having decided to 


adopt electricity, proposes not only to 
substitute electric motors for steam lo 
comotives on its suburban tracks, but 
to employ the new steam turbines in its 
power house. All kinds and sorts 

changes are involved in this new depart 
ure, says a writer in Collier’s, and the 
end is not in sight. There have bee 
big electric locomotives for some years 
in the at Baltimor: 


divisions of the 


railway tunnels 


[here are third-rail 
“Consolidated” system in New Englan 
There are plans for electric traction 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tunne 
ing the western and eastern flanks 
Manhattan Island; but, aiter all, the Ne 
York Central is the first main 1 

n America to introduce electric powe 
on long stretches of its network. An¢ 
vhat steam may not be able to do 
generating electric current at the 
ern end of the system, Niagara is mort 
than adequate to do for the whol 
northern end, from Buffalo down to Al] 
bany. 

According to the 
Elevated 


adoption of electricity has marked 


report of the Ma 
hattan system just out, the 
earnings and reduced operating expens 
es. In 1¢02, the Manhattan percentage 
f expenses to earnings under steam 
was 51.9. This year, under electricity 
expenses have fallen to 42.02 per cent 
This has been the inevitable phenome 
ron of such a change in motive powe1 
and no i1eason can be found why the 
New York Central should not enjoy 
similar experience. The gain to the pas 
sengers is more than commensurate wit! 
that to the company. The horrors and 
discomforts of the terminal tunnel en 
tering New York City will be abolishe 
ind as for the traverse of open country 
beyond Mott Haven, that will be made 
with a cleanliness and expedition hitl 
erto unknown. The suggested expendi 
ture of twenty millions for the change 
will be a sound investment, and will 
bring two passengers to pay the fixed 
charges where one bore all the burden 
before. 

The electric trains on the New Yorl 
Central will be 
but in frequency of despatch and speed 


hauled by locomotives 


of transit they will improve greatly over 
all the old time-tables. The standard 
steam roads have already discovered that 
a closer approximation to the street rai 

way practice of single cars on. short 
headway has many advantages as con 
pared with heavy trains at rare inte! 


vals Congested  waiting-rooms ! 


a 
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rowded platforms are not 


relics Of a transportation era that 





ight soon to be 1orgottel 


ELECTRICITY IN FARMING 
Biv large farmers of the West are 





taking a deep interest po 

perse lorses or OY Ste 

5 aT ¢ WINS | } \ 

e risk of fire among d 1 

On one the g \ 
Dak n experime | S 
Let mad wl ch may le d 
pment le use OT electric \ 

g operations. Power is gene 

n site three miles from ‘ 

d transmitted in tl isual w 

ower mast forty feet high, set in open 
eround 

\t tl o Si S S 

ouble « ting cable 500 fee g 

Ss mM rn be og nec ( \ 

ct ebil \ ( ymmsists 25 
horsepower motor on a heavy d eg 
\ spar icn feet high is carried on the 
arriage, with a universal joint pulley on 
ip. over which the eal l 

rum on the carriage, whicl utomatic- 
‘lly takes up the slack cable as the trac 


tor approaches the power mast. the cur 


rent being taken by suitable connections 
through the drum to the 
In operation the tractor is hitched to 
gang plough, or cultivator, or har 
vester, the cable being kept by the tion 
{the drum from sagen 


With this 


cres can be worked, and the results are 





length of cable twenty-five 


sO satisfactory that it is proposed to ex 


tend the system to cover 600 acres, which 
vill require twenty-four masts at suita 
le intervals 
Furthermore, in spring wheat 
tions, every day’s delay in seed 
the ground can be worked ts detrimenta 
to the future crop, and the owners o 
his farm are considering the propositiotr 

installing arc lamps on these masts 
nd carrying on their operations v and 
ight at such seasons 


The steel trust, whicl ul profit 


imounting to $31,085.760 in 1902, sud 


denly dropped to $14,845,042 in 1903 
the Rocxefeller group ol caput ilists and 
Henry Clay Frick are said to |] sme 


, 
into control 


a 
~~ 


A new telegraph cable connecting 
Great Britain with Australia via Cape 
Colony is being constructed. Already 
section to the Cape has been 


laid. The next section will be carried 


the first 


across the Indian Ocean to Mauritius 
thence to the Keeling Islands, and from 
there to Perth, in Western Australia 
When this new line is completed ther 
will be three distinct cable routes 

\ustralia, from Great Britain via India 
ithe recently laid Pacific cable, and this 
new one via the Cape, respectively, thus 
affording alternative 


adequate routes 


should anv one or 


wo be interrupted 





During 1903. 5.723 miles have bee: 
cdded to the railway mileage of 
United States Oi the new mileag 
3.790 miles in states and territories 


vest of the Mississippi. More work was 


done in Oklahoma than anywhere els 
the southern states east of the Missis 
sippi are to be credited w 1,022 miles 
vhich leaves less than 000 miles [01 
the rest of the country The gain 


New England was only twenty-three 








niles, and in New York forty-five miles. 
he Un 1 States—Alaska being inc 
d—will \ | d otf the 
railway mileage 209,855 miles. The 
showing would be more impressive 
¢ | t es were included 
S v since the Paris Expositio 
woo th ocomotive-building as prac- 
ced in Germany has attracted the at 
ention Gre Britain and the Unite 
States I is there shown testified 
o the ‘¢ ot both design ane 
onstruction of the locomotives turned 
mut by he German establishments 


which number thirteen in all, some 

these having a capacity for building 300 
engines per annum As at present the 
combined capaciti¢s of several ot the 
vorks are more than equal to the Ger- 
man demand there has been a reaching 


ind the Canad 


n business, 
Company placed 


contract for twenty powerful compound 


ocomotives with the Saxon Engine 
Works of Chemnt These locomo 
tives, a number which have already 
been delivered at Montreal, ire the first 
cngines eve ) (sermany 
Nort \me uilway 

lhe Ca Pacitic 5S pertic ( 
lans 1 the reclamation of 3,000,00¢ 
cres of land in Alberta, east otf ( 
gary. In southern Alberta and westet 
Assiniboia_ there ire ilready 103 

tion canals and ditches, measuring 
tal length of 475 miles. The estimat 


cost 1s $4.c00,000 








RADIUM IN MEDICINE 
I R. SAMUEL G. TRACY, in The 
: ew York Medical Journal, thus 
calls attention to the possibly wide field 
in which radium may be used in medi- 





cine. He writes: 


“The marvelous properties of radium 


bave made it a matter of wide interest 
to almost everyone, but to the medical 
man its possible value as a therapeutic 
agent renders it a subject of special im 
portance. Already many investigators 
are turning their attention to the treat 
ment of various forms of disease by 
means of radium, and many fields have 
been proposed as promising ones for in 
vestigation of its action. 

“For instance, among the various di 
seases in which it has been tried may be 
mentioned certain malignant growths, 
such as epithelioma and other superficial 
cancers, lupus, certain skin diseases, 
blindness from atrophy of the optic 
nerve, etc. Its effect upon micro-organ- 
isms and fermentation, as well as its like 
ly action upon the tissues and fluids of 
the body, suggest that, if it could be 
harmlessly introduced into the system, a 
vast field of positive usefulness lies be 
tore it. To take its effect upon micro 


organisms first: As we have state 


f 


admitted to have a very considerable in 
nibitory effect upon the junctional activ 
ity of various bacteria, moulds, ete., and 
ii is at any rate possible that it may 
possess a like effect upen protozoa. This 
at once suggests a value for its system 
atic employment. should such be prac 
ticable. 

“Now, the property possessed by ra- 
dium of imparting its activity to various 
fluids, e. g., normal saline solution, 
seems to offer reasonable ground for 
hope that, in this way, it may be thera- 
peutically administered internally, and 
the fight against bacterial disease be 
waged directly in the tissues affected, 
through the agency of the,blood and 
lvmph circulations and the various in 
ternal secretions. 

“Another diseased condition in which 
the induced radioactive salt solution is 
likely to prove of service is fermentative, 
gastro-intestinal indigestion, with its 
long train of symptoms due to autoin 
toxication. It is also hoped that the 
“radium fluid” will have a favorable ef 
fect on malignant disease of the stomach 
and intestine. 

“As to local employment, that is al 
ready under investigation, for radium 
has met with more or less success in 
many superficial diseased conditions. Its 


local use, however, will be found far 


more convenient if we can get the desir- 
ed results by the employment of the in 
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duced radioactive salt solution. By this 
method we can use it as a local applica- 
tion On compresses, in sprays, gargles, 
inhalations, collyria, ete. 

“In its use in surgical dressing’s, com 
presses can be saturated with this solu 
tion and applied over large areas which 
could not be reached by the radium rays. 

“As a spray it will be found useful in 
catarrhal affections of nose, throat and 
lungs, by coating the membranes with a 
fine film of radioactive matter. This ac- 
tive matter is antiseptic and will remain 
in the tissues for several hours. The 
radioactivity of this active matter may 
be intensified by exposing the patient to 
the ultraviolet rays, and by the internal 
use of quinine. 

“While all these possibilities of the 
use of radium fluid may not be borne out 
-y actual clinical experience, neverthe- 
less, owing to the already known prop- 
erties of radium and induced radioactive 
substances, it is certainly worth while to 
try them—especially in pathological con- 
ditions, which are not amenable to other 
orms of treatment.” 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S EYES 
V ERY few mothers know how much 

' the care of eyes mean. Very few 
realize how treacherous an affection of 
the eyes is. It often creeps steathily 
tor a number of years before it makes 
itself known. If the grown-ups who 
look aiter the little people at home will 
heed a jew simple rules there will be 
less cause for complaint when these 
same little people are as old as their 
parents. 

Whether the child’s studying and read- 
ing are done by daylight or artificial 
light, see to it that the light falls over 
the shoulder. Never let the student face 
it. If he is writing, be sure that the 
light comes from over the left shoulder; 
otherwise the shadow of his hand will 
fall upon the page. The idea is that the 
light should fall directly and clearly upon 
the page and be shaded from the eyes. 
\t night a drop should be used and its 
shade so turned that it keeps the glare 
out of the eyes. 

Watch closely for any tendency to 
near-sightedness. If you see the student 
Lolding the book closer than normal in 
vestigate the matter. Tell him to hold 

farther from his face and find out ii 
Many a 


he cannot read just as well. 


time it is merely a habit that makes him 
hold the book so close, but it is a habit 
that brings about myopia. If he really 
cannot see well with it at normal dis- 
tance then it is time for a professional 
examination. 

Don’t let a child read while in a lying 
position, or in any other that will hold 
the head rigid. When the head is free 
to move you will find that it does move, 
ever so little, and so assists the eyes to 
follow the lines. But when it is still 
the eye muscles have to do all the mov- 
ing for themselves, and they become 
very tired and errors in vision arise. 

See to it that the eyes have frequent 
rests. The school system attends to this, 
and mothers should supplement the 
teacher’s work. Don’t permit a child to 
read for a whole evening without a num- 


ber of rests. 


MAGNET IN AN OPERATION 

HE story of a curious surgical op- 

eration at the St. Antoine Hospi- 
tal in London has been communicated 
to the Surgical Society of New York and 
reported in The New York Sun. The 
patient swallowed a packing nail, which 
was shown by an X-ray photograph to 
have lodged, head downward, at the level 
of the seventh rib. 

A bronchoscope, which consists of a 
tube, the inner surface of which is high- 
ly polished to serve as a reflector, and 
an electric lamp arranged so as to throw 
a strong light on the tube, was passed 
into the bronchial tube and then with- 
drawn. This process was repeated for 
six days with larger and larger tubes, 
and then an eighth millimetre tube was 
inserted to a depth of nearly fifteen inch- 
es. A magnet had been specially made 
to put into the tube, but it was too short 
to fit and the coughing of the patient 
forced a suspension of the operation. 

A second X-ray photograph showed 
that the nail had now slipped to the level 
of the eighth rib. The doctors, there- 
fore, performed the operation of tem 
porary tracheotomy. A ten millimetre 
tube was introduced to a depth of four- 
teen inches, and the operator then saw 
the nail. The magnet was introduced 
and the nail adhered to it. The whole 
operation lasted only five minutes and 
saved the patient’s life. 

Insurance against appendicitis has 
been undertaken by the Royal Exchange 
\ssurance Company of England, which 
will issue policies at the rate of $1.25 a 
year for every $500. The holder is guar- 
anteed all the medical, surgical and 
nursing expenses up to the amount in- 
sured. 
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GOV. CUMMINS FOR RECIPROCITY to have a chance to feed these added 





t { tl ti CC 
[; OVERNOR CUMMINS. in his nine men, and why is it not given you? 
XJ inaugural address, has given new Simply because of the inertia whic 
impetus to the “lowa idea,” as it has seems to prohibit the profane foot fron 
become known. and he has further en- planting itself within the sacred pre 
larged upon it This notable utterance cincts of the tariff schedules 
rom the governor of Lowa cannot fail “And how is it. with your markets 
to attract general attention and have an abroad? In England there is still the 
influence in molding public policy. Gov- open door, but you know that a mighty 
ernor Cummins said: lorce 1s nNoW swinging it in your faces 
“~ have never been a disciple of the Do you not think you o eht to be 
doctrine expressed in a phrase that has nd make some provision, if you « 
now become famous, ‘Let well enough i pass key as the bolts Ips Lo ts 
alone.’ \bstractly viewed, the maxim ocket? In France you are under sore 
1s beyond criticism but its fatal weak emscrimimation a discrimi 
ress lies in the fact that there never was ould be removed immedia 
nor will be a day in which it was or will ny substantial injury to a mani ture 
be well enough with any community n the United States. Gern 
with any state, or with any nation. Whe1 ng it harder for you all the w 
any society ceases to grow better it has vet we rest supine ly atching 
begun to grow worse parent satisiaction the gi 
‘There is no such thing as rest in the the lowa farmer ft 
conomy of the universe, and no sucl German em] 
thing as ‘stand pat’ in the order of tl 
living world The dead may heed th owa has beet 
njunction; no others can I belong t protection, and 
class, humble but numerous, earnest e needle to t p 
nd faithful, who believe that what we s derived have been 2 
ats ae , +. , ; hee ; - are made from 
lave today is good, but what we wil neidental The time . 1 1 
; ; ‘ selected wools, 
lave tomorrow is to be better, and we to raise high into the political heave carefully spun, and 
propose honest, persistent effort to1 the twin flag, reciprocity. Let us for have an even, lofty, elastic~ 
the realization of our hopes. lesson take the direct advantaces a1 thread. Dyed in a full line of 
“i : ; ‘ bl beautiful shades which can always 
so with 1 dental ssings 
; sis alee ef S be matched. 
“It is obvious that the farmers’ prin upon others. Let us have the reciprocity An article knitted or crocheted of 
cipal desire and paramount interest is demanded in the republican platiorm o Fleisher s Yarns will always hold 
‘ . ; 2”? its shape and yetbe soft and elastic. 
o feed as many people as possible. They 903 3 , 
: : : Every skein of the genuine bears 
sell breadstuffs and meats in their vari «ae the trade-mark ticket. 
cus forms, both at home and abroad erin physician states ths : Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr- 
, ¢ . - oir) hh lawasdt +h ; ee ae Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
and therefore they ought to be in favor ‘1,000 girls who played the piano betor Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 
of a policy which will maintain and mu! the age of twelve years, he found 600 New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
me hs : ‘ . mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
tiply their markets in their own country cases of nervous diseases, whereas out and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc- 
Wn es a ae oe ? : . : ‘os aos tions for making the above garment and 
and protect and increase their markets ft the same number of children who di various kinds of sweaters and vests, as well 
n 1eC ° . . P he , 7 ; ‘ nts. 
1 other countries. not play this instrument he found but as all the new style and staple garments 


“Which would you prefer to do, los« 100 cases. The author of these pane S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


the market which would be created by Department “C,”’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ments states that the pis S l neve 
ur vast imports into Canada, or meet be used by a child before the age 
Canada in competition in the things eee eer ee pein, See 
which you produce? I assert confidently Pe a a 


that in the sharp struggle with Illinois 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Ne- 





braska, Kansas, and Missouri you would — 7 ace teak sade 
never be able to discern the influence of ARS Ce SR See 
Canada in corn, oats, barley, hay, cat tepid bath at about 99 degrees Fahrei 
tle, horses, hogs, butter and eggs. heit, taken just before retiring, in tub 
“I go further. We can make treaties vhere the whole body except the fac = , 


with Central and South America, with is immersed, is an excellent substitute 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, that for sleep. To be exact, he says it is the COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 





s the nals 





; : Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cle 
will immensely increase our exports 0 nly substitute known to science for n with either hand. Don't imitation 1 every- 
; . : ; - : where or by il for B A Handy 
manufactures to those countries so that ture’s sweet restorer. “I have know: Hand Book of the Hands ' instruction on the 
; , e of the } 1s and nails. Sent for five 2c. stamps. 
tor every man deprived of employment cases of prolonged and chronic insomnia Money bac: if you want it. 
<= . _ > aE BS : 
ere we can put to work ten. You ought 19 be cured by this form of bath.’ mirinerentines Maia octet 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(S & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 

FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 

MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE 


EG aa -GLYCERINE TABLETS, | 
(10¢ POCKET TINS. 
FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTION S. 








ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 









| “ou \ | 
(Sue? GUM IMPERIALS, 
ll ( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 


ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 


1 
| IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST,” 
MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


7f 863 Broapway, NXCITY, | 







































ILLUSTRATING 
is a Money-Making 


profession, and one of the most 
Profitable that a young manor 
woman can enter. bi teach 
this subject, and othe te Te 
oughly il, 








oe Struggles ‘With the World.” 4 
tht » better educa- 


dealing \ 
tion of mer nd 1 
It shows you ate 
Spare time, to n - 
lustrator, Ad.- Writer. 
Journalist, Proofread. 
er. Bookkeeper, Sten. 
ographer, Electrician, 
Elecirical Engineer,etc. 
Mention the profession which 
interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable ine 
formation pertaining thereto. 
Corresponderse Inctitnte of 
—, Box 673 Seranton, Pa, 























“WFELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting 
home pets. Wein reatr 
bers of choice y 











irds which are nsurpassed, 

pot: we guarantee every bird to 
learr talk. A beautiful Cuban 
4 or Mexican 


PARROT $3.90 












for only 
if ordered before Sept. Ist. Price includes shipping case 
and tygeet for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 
$2.50. Eleyant large brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, 


Yellow Head and other parrots at low prices. 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling b i e forthem, free 
if you mention this paper. Complete b« on birds 24 cents 


IOWA SEED CO., Des ~<a Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealers in America 


JENN EN'S faicum 

















A Positive Relief = 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, er stictons e 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
x ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed ‘on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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WHO WILL REPRESENT THE 
DEMOCRATS ? 

HE democrats are all at sea con- 

cerning their presidential candidate. 
Mr. Bryan, after two defeats is no long- 
er considered. Senator Gorman is not 
looked upon with general favor in the 
West, because of his attitude towards 
McLean 
could not hold together the democrats 
of Ohio, let alone those outside. Mr. 
Olney has the misiortune to represent 


the wealthy classes. John R. 


only one wing of the party as it exists 
today and his close connection with ex- 
President Cleveland would alienate many 
of the radical element from his stand- 
ird. The 


the merchant prince of Chicago, is ridic 


suggestion of Marshall Field, 


ulous, in view of the fact that he twice 
voted for Mr. McKinley. Oj; all the 
names thus iar mentioned only two seem 
to have been taken seriously, Judge 
Parker of New York and William R. 
Hearst. Of these two, Judge Parker 


} 


will enthuse the sober-minded = and 
thoughtful democrats and Mr. Hearst 
the radicals. 

Che possibility ot Mr. Hearst's nom- 
ination is thus treated by Walter Well- 
man, the well-known Washington cor- 
respondent of The Chicago Record- 
Herald: 

“Ts it possible for a rich and ambitious 
inan to buy his way into the 
of the United States? This is a ques- 
tion which many democrats are now dis 
William Randolph Hearst is 
the man who is trying to do this. He 


presidency 


cussing. 


kas been at it a long time and he has 
made more headway than most people 
suppose he has. 

“One is compelled to admire the skill 
persistency, courage and genius with 
which this young man has pursued his 
ambition. He is a young man— 
40. He 
his election as a Tammany congressman 


about 
never held a public office until 
a year ago. He had never been known 
as a statesman, or even as a politician, 
und was not suspected being either 
until he started his presidential boom. 
“Mr. Hearst’s ambition to be Presi- 
dent must have been formed during or 
prior to 1900. For it was in the presi- 
dential campaign of that year that he 
first appeared upon the horizon of na- 
tional politics as a political figure. He 
was loyal to Mr. Bryan and to the dem- 
ocratic ticket. 
organized a league of democratic clubs, 


At his own expense he 


which elected him their president and 


did a good deal work for the demwu- 
Hearst has a genius 
tor organizing clubs, and that league wt 
democratic clubs—with William Ra: 

-exists today 
“No one should imagine for a moment 


that Mr. 


uine ability or even of small ability 


cratic cause. Mr. 


Colph Hearst as president 
Hearst is a man without get 


Wholly apart from his undoubted su 
cess as a newspaper publisher and 
peculiar genius for political organizatio: 
he has taken the lead in several matters 
of actual importance. He was at 
fore front in the movement for nation 
ization of public utilities, municipal ow: 
ership of street railways, gas plants 
“Mr. Hearst has also taken a keer 
terest in the labor movement. He 
made himself the friend of organized 
bor at every opportunity \gain, he h 
gone to the tront as a leader of the ant 
trust movement, hiring lawyers 
bringing suits against the odious co 
trust and others. In these directions 
has actually been ot public service 
“Perhaps it is no more than right 
fitting that we should now hear M1: 


Hearst is to be placed in nominatior 


the presidency by a series of convention- 


It is on the program to have a labor 


convention called shortly before th: 
meeting of the democratic national con- 
vention which will name its friend and 
patron, Mr. Hearst, for president. Next 
will come an anti-trust convention, wit! 
many delegates, whose expenses are als: 
paid by the liberal Mr. 


second the nomination of their labor 


Hlearst, who wil 


triends; third, the Hearst clubs, «1 
league ot democratic clubs, merged 
intO One or acting separately, will 1m: 


tate the example of their compatriots 
By the time the democratic nationai 
convention assembles Mr. Hearst wil! 
already be in nomination for president 
and his managers will be able to go be- 
fore that great convention and say, ‘You 
have no chance to elect your ticket un- 
less you can gain the support of the la- 
bor people, the anti-trust people, and 
of the league of democratic clubs. hey 


are for Hearst. If you nominate Hearst 


you can clect him.’ 


“Mr. Hearst’s trump card, one which 
more than anything else indicates the 
Napoleonic character of his campaign, 
and the one upon which he relies to wit 
him the game in the democratic nationa 
convention, is the $2,000,000 contribu- 
tion which he is ready to make to thi 


democratic national campaign fund 
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EVERY LAMP POST A TIME PIECE 


|- AVE you ever realized that the 


lamp-post which idly stands it 


of your house or that of you 


ront 
on 


neighbor can be turned into a reliabl 
timepiece—one which will require mm 
vinding up, will never get out of order 
nd will neither lose nor gain? 

Well, this metamorphosis of an ordi 
nary, prosaic lamp-post into an accurate 
hronometer may be effected with very 
little trouble and without rendering you 


lable to the city for interfering with it 


property, for the operation entails no 


change whatever in the physical condi 
tion of the lamp-post. says the New 
York Herald 

In 


is only an application of the principle 


a word, this seemingly magical feat 

involved in the construction of the sun 

dial—an instrument conceived by the an 
ents more than 2,000 years ago 

Upon this principle, then, you may 
turn your idle lamp-post into something 
iseful. The lamp-post will. of course, 
onstitute your style or gnomon. 

“But.” say you, “this thing is not to 
be done without mutilating the city’s 
property by engraving a dial on the side 
walk.”” And yet, skeptical reader, no 
such vandalism is contemplated, nor is at 
all necessary. If you live on the nortl 
side of the street the shadow cast by 
your lamp-post will fall on your own 
sidewalk, in which event your dial will 
consist of the various parts and fittings 
of your own stoop and basement. If, 
however, your house happens to be on 
the south side, the shadow cast by the 
house will, in all probability, overcast 
that of the lamp-post on your side of the 
street, and you will have to utilize one of 
the lamp-posts and the stoops of the 
houses on the other side of the street for 
the purposes of your dial. 

In either event, however. no mutila 
tion of the city’s property will be entail 
ed. The manner in which you proceed 
to construct your dial is simple enough 
Assuming your house is on the north 
side of the street, you observe at a given 
hour, say 12 o’clock, just what part of 
your stoop the shadow cast by your 
lamp-post would strike, if prolonged 
Having ascertained that point, make a 
note of it—mental, if you think you can 
remember it; otherwise write it down. 

In the same way and at various hours 
of the day you make additional observa- 
tions and memorize or note down new 
points of direction, and it will not be 


very long before you have a complet 
list of the various points of your stoop 


ind basement toward which tl 





hadow 
»f the lamp-post will be directed at tl 


various hours of the day. 


WHY THERE IS A WISHBONI 
c HARLES J. MAYNARD, a we 


~ known man of science, told the 
inembers oi the Boston Scientific So 
ciety at a recent meeting the reasons fo 
the existence of what is known a ‘ 
ishbone in fowls. To begin w the 


speaker deplored the lack of kn 


that exists regarding the stru 


cture of the 
birds internally. “For exampl said 
he, “it is doubtful if five men in the 
United States know much about the 
anatomy of the common robin. The 
ornithologists know all about externa 
characters, the color and the like, but 
little abour the interiors of the birds 


they study.” Classifications have been 


made largely by externals, when study of 
the anatomy must be a very important 
part of the subject. He had himself 
begun with the anatomy, and more than 
twenty years ago, in some of his pub 
lications, he dared to separate the owls 
irom the hawks. Now others have sep- 
arated them even more widely than Mr 
Maynard did so long 


ago 


The wishbone is called by scientists 
the furcula, and is in reality the union 
of what are in man the two separate 
collar bones. These in the birds receive 1 
the brunt of the strokes of the wing 


that turn the creature in its flight. Few 


t. 


realize the strength of stroke of the 


kird’s wing. It is said that a swan has 
been known to break a man’s leg by a 
blow of its wing, and in like manner 
the wing-beatings of the larger birds 


are dangerous if they strike the | 


1ead or 
face. If, therefore, a large bird is in the 


habit of making sudden turns to right 


ght or 
left in its flight it must be fitted with a 
wishbone competent to withstand the 
great strain of the wing stroke on the 
one side, with no special action on the 


other side. For this reason, we find in 
the eagle and like birds of quickly turn 
ht 


ig igi 





a furcula that is a perfect 
Roman arch, widely at variance with the 
Gothic arch which is the shape of the 
wishbone of our common fowls. The 
eagle’s furcula is a solid, rounded arch 
everywhere equally strong, and not de 
veloping those points of weakness that 
make our sport of breaking the 
bone possible. 


wish 


Is It Harness 


or any sort of vehicle that will 
claim your attention this spring? 
Just a word before you buy. 
There’s a standard. A guarantee 
of absolute worth, highest service, 
longest life, most perfect adapta- 
bility in 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness. 


You can’t afford to experiment with untried 
goods for the sake of a small saving in first 
cost. Don't make the mistake of looking 
only at the price, and getting shoddy goods. 
Quality should be the first thought and 
that’s where Studebaker’s count. Stude- 
baker's sellat honest prices and you are 
sure of value for your goodmoney. Stude- 
baker dealer in most every town. See him. 
Postal us for acatalog and particulars. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Portland,Ore., Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas. 











about orange growing, fruit culture, 
vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
poultry, climate, soil, water, lands, pow- 
er, markets, manufacturing facilities, 
wages, etc. 
Fer printed matter and otherinformation write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING STATE COMMERCIAL ORGARIZATIONS 
Dept, F.F. 25 New Montgomery St, <¢ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA -. 














ST. Louis, 
Mo 
Tre 5 MINUTE BREAKFAST FOOD 




















HE two million people who buy 
Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
gua antee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you v ant the best watch, ask any dealer for an 
Ingersoll and see that you get it. If you don t, send 
usa dollar and you will receive one by mail, prepaid, 
Booklet FREE, Address Dept 74 . 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 














STANL 7) 
Straight << $4.00 


The New Kind. Saves space. Sets 
close up to wad. Can throw back toy 
without striking woodwork, or plaster 
Has corner hinges. Strong and durable 
Finely made, Furnis! n many styles 
and sizes. Costs no more than old styles 
Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


Trunk 





A Bureau an 
Combined 





Everything within easy reach. 
' for ciothi 





ging g 
No heavy trays tolift. Light, 
smooth sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
is any other trunk Sent 
Privilege of examination. 
Write for Trunk Booklet A3301 


The Homer Young Co. 


%, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio. 




















Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 
Agents $25 to $7 


“SUN” 
Safe as a candle, power 


ful as 100 candles 


Conforms to in all tar 


Brat Sup 
ance underwr Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 613, Canton, 0. 
Licensee of ‘ 
ground ter 


Write for catale 


The “Sun” 


Outshines 
) Them All. 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S GONGS oF PRAISE 


et the ice & Sones Vuit alltheTeople. 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 


THE BiGLOW & MALN CO., New York and Chicazo. 
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LITERARY NOTES 





























THE VALUE OF A SERIAL STORY 
| S the serial story out of date? Dx 
readers of magazines prefer the 


short story? These are the general in- 


quiries considered by a writer 
per’s \\ eekly. 


“As always before, the serial story is 


Concerning them he says: 
on its last legs, and as always before 
no centipede was ever so secure of keep 
ing so vigorous and uninterruptible a 
gait. It is on its last legs with the old, 
the sad, the sated, with the over-thea 


tered, over-dined, over-worked, over 
excited inhabitants of the city; but with 
the country and the village dweller, with 
the young and curious, with the lover 
and his loved, with the young married 
pair beside the evening lamp, or the 
with the 


girl dreaming of marriage at her toil or 


well-grown family around it, 


her pleasure, with the boy straining for- 
ward in his impassioned ambition, the 
serial story is a messenger of joy whose 
myriad ‘cet are still beautiful upon the 
mountains. We ourselves, if we may be 
so personal, find our rarest literary de- 
l:ght in it, though we live in a city, and 
are in nothing, 
akin to the amiable seriolators we have 


except our humanity, 
been specifying. We find the monthly 
installment of a novel, which we get in 
‘1 Magazine, quite enough for our mental 
digestion, though we hope this is in no- 
wise enfeebled by early excesses. Even 
when we find it too much, we feel safer 
than if we had the whole book before us 
1 a mass; and in any case, we spend our 
vour or half-hour with it, 
contentedly about our business, 

“No, we 


10t, believe that the serial story is go 


cannot, or at least we will 
ing out. When we recall the great nov- 
cls which we first 
Bleak House, The Newcomes, 
Gaunt, Daniel Deronda, Uncle 
Cabin, and the like, if there is the like 


read in that form 
Griffith 
Tom’s 


of these—we recall some of the happiest 
hours of the past; and we must cling to 
our faith in a form of publication conse- 
crated by those memories. It is true 
that the serializing of stories is not so 
«pparently common as it once was. 
There was a time when, in default of 
wagazines to be serialized in, 
were frankly issued in monthly parts, 
like David Copperfield, and others 
whose names will not so readily lend 
themselves to making out our case; but 


that is no longer done. Now that there 


novels 


are magazines to spare, there are still 


not enough for the serialization of all 





the novels, for these have increased far 


beyond the magazines, far beyond any- 
thing but the population, and vast num- 
issued in 


must be 
orm, or not at all. Still, though there 


bers of them book 


no return to the fashion of issuing 


novels in numbers, there is really 1 
falling off of the magazine serials.” 


HOW CHILDREN MAY BE LED TO LOVE 
GOOD BOOKS 
"TC HE child is greater than the book 
and the book must wait upon his 
eeds, writes Isabel Lawrence. The in 
stinctive interests which predominate at 
iny given period of child life, determine 
largely what he can appropriate from 
literature. 

The child before the age of eight is 
interested in vivid images, but not in 
relations. He cares for action, for color 
ind sense, for the marvelous and the im- 
possible; hence he revels in myth and 
iairy tale. This child knows only the 
amily; loves stories of children, delights 
n the Indian, but has no more compre- 
yf his own country than a Zulu 
Rhythm attracts him to song 


1ension 
savage, 
stories 


ind poem. Even his 


should “frun in the ears like the noise oi 


prose 


breakers.” 


From eight to fourteen the boy reads 
invention and travel greedily, to find out 
how things are done. He loves the mov- 


with 





ng tale flavored bloodshed and 
Give him this sort of incident 
n good literature 


truth and thought, and he will soon re- 


wonder. 
where it embodies 
iect worthless stuff of his own accord. 
The girl's book of this period is largely 
Let the girl read her broth- 
er’s book till her demand for the love 


her 


pernicious. 


story cannot be ignored; then give 
the best class of novels. 

From fourteen to eighteen in early 
idolescence, there is a craze for reading. 
It matters not how miany books are 
read, so they be wholescme. Let the 
young mind catch fire at many points, 
so the spark be divine. A foundation 
of wide reading must be laid now for 
the close, logical study of one book later. 

There should be more story-telling 
and oral reading in home, school, and 
library. It is as absurd to make a 
boy study the life of the author to inter- 
est him in Ichabod Crane, as it would be 
to make a young man study the family 
records as a preliminary to falling in 


love with the daughter of the house. 











OUR DAY 


PROTECTION FOR THE TRAINED NURSE 


THE NEED OF AN ADEQUATE REGISTRATION LAW 


IN EVERY STATE 


Siew advancement of the trained 
nurse of today as contrasted witl 
the irresponsible body of women en- 
gaged in that calling twenty years ago 
is one of the triumphs of modern times 
Twenty years ago there were few nurses’ 
training schools in this country, the 
nursing being done by orderlies or very 
ignorant women, who received a mont! 

ly wage equal to that of a servant. Some 
of these women were faithful souls and 
did their best, but that would be of lit- 
tle avail in modern surgery as practised 
in our large hospitals today. 

The art of nursing has undergone an 
evolution, and the trained nurse of the 
hour is a very different person from the 
graduate of fifteen or twenty years’ 
standing. The time of training has been 
extended from two to three years, so 
that the trained nurse graduates but one 
year sooner than her sister who takes a 
In fact, she 
devotes more actual time to her educa- 


course in a medical college 


tion, for each year of her training cov- 
ers eleven months, as against the eight 
called for by the medical school. She 
spends in her three years’ course at least 
thirty-four months, while the medical 
student spends but thirty-two months 
in the college of medicine. 

The success of these trained nurses 
and the rewards given them for their 
services have led a large number of 
women to take courses in correspond 
ence schools. These women, without any 
actual experience, have been entering 
the field of nursing and causing no end 
of confusion. They have endangered the 
lives of thousands by their lack of train- 
ing. To meet this emergency New York 
State, Virginia, North 
Jersey have passed laws requiring regis 


Carolina and New 


tration on the part of those who desire 
According to the law gov 
erning the registration in New York 


protection. 


those who can practise as registered 
nurses are: 

“Any resident of the state of New 
York being over twenty-one years of 
age and of good moral character, hold- 
ing a diploma from a training school 
for nurses connected with a hospital 
sanitarium, giving a course of at least 
two years, and registered by the Regents 
of the New York State University.” 

Those exempt from the Regents’ ex 
amination are: 

A. Those holding a diploma from a 
training school registered by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; 


IN THE UNION 


that have graduated before April 27 


903; (2), that are in training on that 


date and graduate thereafter. 


B. That had three years’ experience 
in a general hospital prior to April 27, 
903, and were practising nursing on 
hat date, who apply in writing for the 


certificate prior to April 27, 1906. 

C. Those that were engaged in the ac 
tual practice of nursing for not less than 
three years preceding April 27, 1903, and 
pass satisiactorily an examination in 
practical nursing before April 27, 1906 

The examiners must be nurses, but not 
women doing institutional work The 
names of ten candidates are sent in and 
five are chosen for the examining board, 
who are selected from the members oi 
the New York State Nurses’ 


tion. Thus is continued the principle 


Associa- 


heretofore established of confining the 
examiners of each profession to mem 
bers of that profession. 

Each state has its own separate sys 
tem growing out of its own separate 


1 
} 


needs and conditions. But, for the most 
part, the laws of the different states fol 
low a definite plan, and are designed to 
accomplish practically the same ends 
New York has perhaps a more complet: 


system of laws than any other state in 





Union. 

Dr. A. T. Bristow, pr rf the 
Medical Society of the yf New 
York, pays this tribute to trained 





nurse, in the New York Herald: 
“All physicians, but particularly the 
hospital men, recognize the indispensa 


bility of the trained nurs¢ neve 


tand in the operating room without a 
sense of gratitude and admiration for 
the splendidly trained women who stand 
around me and contribute in so large a 
measure to the success of my work. I 
honor their patience, their endurance, 
their absolute fidelity to duty. The pre 
eminent position which American sur 
gery occupies in the world today is 
largely due to the superior intelligence 
‘ation of the faithful women who 





assist us in the operating room and 


The protection of these noble womer 
should be undertaken in every state in 
the Union in conformity with the laws 
dopted in the four states already men 
tioned. The profession of a trained 


nurse should be elevated to the position 


1 deserves and the worthy protected in 


the rights and emoluments to which 


they are justly entitled. 











WILDE’S 
Piotures and Colorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio. Price, 35 cents each, 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


A choicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tiontothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 





Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 














The Present Generation 


f HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem 
t n the wrappers around 


Electric Soap 


Dobbins’ 





Cop N\PS-FO cans 7 
EIS Sie 
- SS, 











THE ‘SOAP thei ir mothers and grandmothers used 

always praise so highly, and which they the ht 
was the cheapest and best soap made ever wl 
they paid 1o cents a bar for it 





The same soap is now sold Cents 
by a ut a Bar 
Size of ba is exactly as it used t 





ize ¢ I lity be 
\ box of DOBBINS’ El ECTRIC should be in 


every house, as it improves with age 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Proprie tors) 




























© Southern Education Board 
Which met in New York recently 
rted much 


de in stimulating interest in public 


visible progress being 


chools. Heretofore the majority of the 
southern states have depended on the 
state allowance for meeting the cost oi 
its local education. The result has been 
that the terms of school were short and 
interest in education at a low ebb. ‘ The 
Board, made up largely of southern edu 


cators and philanthropic individuals, 
with a sprinkling of such northern men 
es Robert C. Ogden, of New York, and 
Brooklyn, 


has taken as its particular work to edu- 


George Foster Peabody, of 
cate the people up to the idea of local 
taxation for education and direct them 
to the best system. 

The work of the Board in North Caro 
lina has been directly in charge of Dr. 
Charles D. MclIver, 
State Normal College at Greensborough. 
As in most of the sections of the South, 


President of the 


the public schools have been supported 
chiefly through While 
North Carolina has contributed almost 
half of her general revenues to public 


state taxation. 


education, the absence of local revenues 
made the actual amount available for 
each child enrolled 
quate. In 1902 this sum was only $3.17, 
as contrasted with $20.19 in the country 
at large. 

In 1880 there were in North Carolina 
only four school districts which had 
voted a local tax for public education. 
in 1906 there were only nineteen. But 
the long and arduous labors of Dr. Mc- 


altogether inade- 


OUR DAY 


ACCOMPLISHING IN 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Iver, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, J. Y. Joy 
ner, and their many associates now be 
gan to tell. 
aided by the reviving industrial fortunes 


Their work was powerfully 


of the state and by the earnest co-opera 
tion of such public leaders as Governo1 
Charles B. Aycock, John W. Small and 
Thomas J. Jarvis. By 1902, when the 
Southern Education Board began its dis 
tinctive work, there were fiity-six local 
tax districts. Since the date of its co 
yperation, and within the brief period ot 
cnly two years, the number of local tax 
districts has increased from 56 to 186, 
and 104 additional districts will 
ably vote upon the issue by June 1 of 


prob 
the present year. As the elections hav« 
rarely been lost, it is expected that 
North Carolina will close the present 
year with more than 275 school districts, 
in which the people have voted an addi- 
tional tax upon their own property in 
support of their schools. Within the 
same period of two years North Caro 
lina has established nearly 500 rural li 
braries. There has erected for 
every working day a new school build 


been 


ing, and it is hardly less significant that 
for every alternate day a school district 
has been abolished and an accompany 
ing consolidation of schools has been se 
cured. This means school efficiency as 
well as school extension. 

In Tennessee Dr. Charles W. Dabney, 
President of the State University at 
Knoxville, has conducted for two years 
a summer school ior the teachers of the 
South. 
aged and strengthened at other points, 


Similar work has been encour 


THE 


















NEW METHODS IN SOUTHERN EDUCATION 


WHAT AN ORGANIZED BOARD IS 


DEVELOPMENT 


but the attendance Knoxville has 
been unusually large and the work espe- 
cially comprehensive. At each of the 
annual sessions the attendance has ex- 
ceeded 2,000, the larger proportion of 
whom were teachers or were preparing 


tor the teaching profession. Dr. Dab- 


ney has also conducted at Knoxville a 


bureau of publication, from which the 
Southern Education Board has circulat- 
ed about 140,000 copies of various state- 
ments, pamphlets and leaflets. 

Partly 


through these influences and 
through the effective leadership of Gov- 
ernor Frazier and his associates, the re- 
sources of the schools for 1905 have been 
increased about $500,000, and by 1905 the 
increase will amount to a total of over 
$1,000,000, or more than 30 per cent. 
Frazier is taking his place, 
with Governor Aycock, of North Caro- 
lina, and Governor Montague, of Vir- 
Education- 


Governor 


ginia, as one of the leading 
al Governors” of the South. 

In Alabama the legislature, which ad- 
journed in October, 1903, made effective 
for the first time a limited right, accord- 
ed in the new constitution of the state, 
of local taxation for school purposes 
A number of the counties are preparing 
to vote the additional tax of 1 mill per- 
mitted In Ala- 
throughout the 
South, the larger cities have adequate 
The real educational problem 
is the establishment of good schools for 
the rural population 


under this provision. 
bama, as elsewhere 


schools. 


inasmuch as from 


S0 to 90 per cent of the people live in 
the country. 








JOHN F. DRYDEN 


tas President 





Wherever Known 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 





Write for Particulars, Dept. 









CO. OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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